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B  E  L  :M  O  U  R : 

A    NOVEL. 

CHAP.    X. 

Lady  Caroline  bore  the  joumey 
but  ill,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Falmouth 
complained  of  extreme  fatigue  and 
depreffion  of  fpirits.  Behnour,  having 
placed  her  in  the  quieted  apartment 
he  could  find  at  the  inn,  as  it  was  then 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  walked 
out  in  order  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
VOL.  II.  B  ing 
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ing  the  packets,  and  to  arrange  every 
thing  Co  as  to  render  the  voyage  as  little 
fubjedl  to  inconvenience  as  poflible  for 
his  fifter,  who,  with  difficulty,  reftrained 
even  her  fears  on  the  occafion. 

He  learned  that  two  packets  were 
ready  to  fail  immediately,  and  that  they 
only  waited  for  the  wind,  at  that  time 
unfavourable;  that  the  cabins  of  one 
were  already  taken  by  different  pafTen- 
gers  ',  but  that  the  other  vefTel  was 
unoccupied,  and  wholly  at  his  dif- 
pofal.  Belmour,  having  made  his  ar- 
rangements, v/as  returning  back  to  his 
filler,  when,  at  a  little  diftance,  he 
thought  he  faw  a  figure,  that  was  not 
.unknown  to  him  j  but  it  being  now 
duflc,  he  did  not  immediately  recognize 
9  the 
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the  face :  prefently  afterwards,  drav/ing 
nearer,  and  the  perfon  pulling  off  his 
hat  to  him,  he  difcovered  it  to  be  Der- 
ville.  Not  having  the  leaft  expedlation 
of  meeting  him  at  Fah-nouth,  Belmour 
was  a  good  deal  furprized,  and  by  no 
means  agreeably.  He  had  never  been 
much  acquainted  with  Dcrville,  but 
thought  him  a  coxcomb,  and  diQiked 
him;  and,  though  the  circumflances 
relative  to  his  former  engagement  to 
his  fifter  had  always  been  carefully  kept 
from  him,  dill  he  knew  enough  to  make 
him  more  than  fufped,  that  (he  had  fuf- 
fered  much  from  her  attachment  fur 
him.  The  cold  manner,  in  which  Bel- 
mour returned  his  falute,  by  no  means 
cfcaped  Derville,  but  he  affeded  not  to 
perceive  it  i  and,  as  it  happened  to  fuit 
B  2  him. 
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him,  put  on  in  return  an  air  of  eafy  fa- 
miliarity :  he  had  then  been  detained 
for  above  a  week  at  Falmouth,  where 
he  had  not  yet  met  with  a  fingle  ac- 
quaintance, or  any  thing  that  he  called 
humariy  and  was  by  that  time  a  good 
deal  tired  of  himfelf,  and  flill  more  fo 
of  his  wife  -,  he  was  therefore  glad  to 
have  his  ennui  relieved  in  any  degree, 
he  cared  not  by  whom.  After  inform- 
ing himfelf  of  the  caufe  of  Belmour's 
appearance  at  Falmouth,  v/here  he  fo 
little  expe6led  ^  the  good  fortune  of 
'  meeting  him !'  he,  in  return,  told 
Bclmour,  that  Mrs.  Derville  had  been 
for  fbme  time  unwell ;  and  that  Do(5lor 
Pacchum  had  recommended  Lifbon  as 
affording  the  mod  likely  chance  for  her 
recovery :  but  he  did  not  tell  him,  thai: 

the 
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the  caufe  of  this  ready  acqiilefcence  on 
his  part  to  a  plan  fo  little  calculated,  as 
he  thought:,  far  his  own  amufement,  was 
owing  to  the  circumftance  of  a  rich  re- 
lation of  his  wife*s,  from  whom,  in  her 
right,  he  expe61:ed  a  confiderable  ac- 
ceffion  of  fortune,  and  who,  it  was  be- 
lieved, was  not  likely  to  live  long, 
having  earneilly  requefted  to  fee  them. 
This  relation,  who  had  jionourably  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  property  by  trade, 
and  had  refided  for  many  years  at  Lif- 
bon,  having  no  nearer  defcendant  than 
Mrs.  Derville,  it  was  naturally  fuppofed, 
from  this  fort  of  fiimmon^,  m.eant  to 
make  her  his  heirefs ;  and  to  objects  of 
interefc  Derville  was  by  no  means  in- 
different, however  often  he  might  ap- 
pear unmindful  of  the  future,  when  oc- 
B  3  cup  led 
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ciipied  in  the  purfuit  of  prefent  gratifi*. 
canons. 

Belmour,  after  taking  leave  of  Der- 

•ville,  who  lodged  at  a  fcparate  inn, 
deliberated  with  himfelf  on  his  way 
honic  to  his  fifler,  whether  or  not  he 
fhould  mention  having  nnet  with  him : 
he  feared  the  leaft  agitation  of  mind  in 
her  pre  fen  t  weak  ftate,  both  of  health 
and  fpirits,  and,  as  Der ville  and, his  wife 
were  not  to  fail  in  the  fame  packet,  he 
thought  flie  miight  as  well  remain  igno- 
rant of  a  circumdance,  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  diftrefs  her,  till  flie 
arrived  at  Lifbon.  But,  on  his  return, 
the  fir (l  queflion  Lady  Caroline  alked, 
was  whom  he  had  feen  ?  On  this  Bel- 
mour  thought  it  would  feem  afFe(flation, 

not 
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not  to  mention  Dervllle,  and,  in  the  end, 
diftrefs  her  more.  She  made  no  remark 
in  anfwer,  and  the  room  being  nearly 
dark,  imagined  fhe  had  efcaped  any 
obfervation  from  her  brother.  The 
next  morninor  the  wind  beins;  llill  con- 
trary,  Lady  Caroline  faid  (he  required  a 
little  air,  and  propofed  walking  with  her 
brother.  As  they  came  near  the  Tea, 
and  were  continuing  their  walk  along 
the  harbour,  Derville  appeared  juft  re- 
turning from  the  vefifel,  in  which  he  was 
to  embark,  where  he  had  been  to  view 
the  accommodations.  He  inftantly  cam.e 
up  to  Lady  Caroline  with  an  air  of  in- 
tereft  and  feeming  pleafure  at  tlnis  un- 
expedcdly  meeting  her,  famiharly  of- 
fering hi?  arm  for  her  to  lean  on,  wh'ch 
flie  readily  accepted  i  *  two  armT,,*  (aid 
B  4  he. 
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he,  *  are  better  than  one/  Belabour, 
on  whofe  arm  fhe  was  at  the  monnent 
leaning,  frowned,  but  fhe  was  too  much 
hurried  and  occupied  at  the  moment  to 
remark  it.  Derviile  and  his  v/ife,  by- 
Lady  Caroline's  invitation,  paiTed  the 
evening  with  her,  and  Belmour  wa^ 
forced,  however  reludantly,  to  partake 
of  this  fociety. 

Three  days  pafied  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner ;  when  at  length  the  wind  prov- 
ing fair,  the  two  parties  embarked  in 
their  feparate  veiTels. 

Belmour,  as  the  fnip  quitted  the  har- 
bour, caft  a  melancholy  look  towards 
the  Ihore.  He  had  for  fome  time  been 
{landing  on  the  deck,  his  arms  folded 

acrofs 
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acrofs  his  breaft,  loft  in  vague  reverie ; 
at  that  inftant  the  painful  recoUeclicn  of 
having  quitted  Mifs  Melville,  probabl7 
for  ever,  rufhed  on  his  inaag-inacion : 
he  fixed  his  eyes,  with  a  fentiment  of 
tender  melancholy,  on  the  parting  coafl, 
till  it  was  loft  to  his  view.  Ni^ht  foon 
afterwards  came  on,  with  a  high  and 
tempeftuous,  though  not  contrary  wind, 
and  a  roush  fea^  the  fame  weather  con- 
tinued  till  the  fourth  day,  when  the  wind 
lowered,  and  the  fca  became  gradually 
calrt^^  and  fmooth  :  and  on  the  feventh 
day  from  their  failing,  the  two  packets 
entered  the  harbour  of  Lift^on.  The 
extreme  beauty  of  the  fcene  charmed 
and  delighted  the  elegant  tafte  of  Bel- 
mour :— Lady  Caroline  wholly  occupied 
by  the  renewal  of  fentiments  fatal  to  her 
B  5  repofe. 
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repofe>  which  the  unexpedled  meeting  at 
Falmouth  had  occafioncd,  from  the  mo-» 
ment  of  their  arrival,  thought  only  of  the 
means  of  feeing  Derviile — Ihe  confidered 
herfelf  as  dying — pride  and  refentment 
vanifhed  from  her  gen  tie  bofom  -,  (he  dig- 
nified the  fenfations  of  her  heart  with  the 
nameoffriendfiiip,  and  willingly  fufFe red 
herfelf  to  be  deluded  by  this  fpecious  er- 
rour. — Circumftances,  indeed,  favoured 
thedelufion*  Derviile  himfeif>accu(lomed 
to  pleafe,  carelefs  by  nature,  and  by  habit 
unufed  to  occupation,  would,  out  of  mere 
idlenefs,  dawdle  after  anypurfuit,  which, 
even  without  occupying  his  fenfcs, 
would  employ  his  timcj  he  therefore,  on 
this  occafion,  where  his  vanity  too  found 
fo  much  gratification,  was  forward  in 
every  exprefiion  of  intereil",  and  in  thofe 

atten- 
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attentions,  which  fo  naturally  captivate 
the  unwary  mind  of  innocence  and 
truth.  ^ 

Mrs.  Derville  was  2ijine  lady^  without 
one  grain  of  heart  to  moleft  her,  but  no 
fool ;  (he  was  convinced,  early  after 
their  marriage,  that  (he  was  not  to  pre- 
tend to  any  place  in  her  hufband*s  heart 
or  afFedions,  and  being  moreover  per- 
fe(5bly  eafy  on  the  fubjedt,  fought  only 
to  make  an  indifferent  and  fretful  tem- 
per, the  feeds  of  which  Ihe  plainly  per- 
ceived in  his  difpofition,  fubfervient  to 
her  own  views  and  pleafures.  The  firit 
objed  of  her  care  was,  therefore,  always 
to  accommodate  herfelf  to  any  fociety  he 
might  prefer,  in  order  that  Ihe  might, 
unmolefled,  choofe  her  own :  at  Lifbon, 
b6  of 
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ofcourfc,  feeing  which  way  the  bent  of 
his  inclination  lay,  Ihe  nnade  it  her  bu- 
finefs,  by  every  little  art  and  attention 
in  her  power,  to  engage  Lady  Caroline 
in  an  intinnacy  with  her ;  in  which  ihe 
eafily  fiicceeded ;  they  fhortly  became 
infeparable,  with  the  addition  of  a  Mrs. 
Marfden  to  their  fociety,  a  widow  who 
had  long  refided  at  Lifbon.  She  was 
one  of  thofe  good  fort  of  women  who 
never  fpeak  or  think  ill  of  others,  but 
fhut  their  eyes  to  vice  or  folly,  wherever 
it  appears,  that  they  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  attempting  tocorred:  or  avoid 
it.  She  wanted  neither  common  fenfe 
nor  common  information;  was  bleft  with 
^ood  health  and  good  fpirits,  which  none 
of  the  nicer  feelings  of  a  more  delicate 
mind  ever  difturbed  \  and  thus,  always 

cheerful 
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cheerful,  always  obliging,  and  always 
willing  to  be  pleafed,  fhe  was  eagerly 
fought  after  as  an  agreeable  connpanion 
by  thofe,  into  whofe  fociety  ihe  acci- 
dentally fell. 

The  mornings  were  paft  by  Lady 
Caroline  with  thefe  companions,  ac- 
companied conflantly  by  Derville,  and 
fometimes  by  other  gentlemen,  who  oc- 
cafionally joined  their  party,  in  drives  and 
rambles,  or  fometimes  excurfions  by  wa- 
ter on  the  enchanting  bay,  to  vifit  the 
furrounding  coaft,  and  view  the  city  from 
the  different  points  on  the  oppofite  hills, 
from  which  its  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence appear  moft  ftriking;  and,  in 
the  evenings,  the  fame  company  gene- 
rally  alTembled    at    Lady    Caroline's, 

whofe 
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whofe  health  obliged  her  to  confine  her- 
felf  to  the  houfe  after  fun-fet. 

Mrs.  Derville,  who  was  what  is  called 
a  pretty  woman,  and  had  great  preten- 
fions  to  pleafe,  had  at  firft  caft  an  eye 
towards  Belmour:  this  fhe  thought 
would  have  been  a  pcrftdAy  good  ar- 
rangejnenty  but  his  pre-occupied  looks, 
diftant  civility,  and  decided  melancholy, 
foon  convinced  her,  that  to  make  any 
thing  of  him,  would  take  her  much 
more  time,  than  flie  had  any  probable 
chance  of  pafTing  at  Lifbon  j  and  a  gen- 
teel handfome  young  fidalgo*,  who, 
unier  the  pretence  of  teaching  her  Por- 
tugueze,  was  become  her  conllant  at- 

A  Portugueze  nobleman. 

tendant. 
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tendant,  and  was  received  familiarly  in^ 
to  her  houfe,  appeared  much  better 
fuited  to  her  purpofe. 

Belmour,  to  whom  the  whole  of  this 
fociety  was  infupportable,  was  grieved 
and  mortified  to  fee  his  fifter  thus  for- 
getful of  herfelf,  as  it  appeared  to  him ; 
yet  unable  farther  to  remonftrate  with 
her,  fince  the  gentle  and  afFctdionate 
hints  he  had  given  her,  had  been  received 
by  no  means  in  a  way  to  encourage  any 
farther  attempts  on  the  fubjedj  and  her 
health  but  too  vilibly  declining,  made  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  rifl<  anything,  that 
could  even  in  the  flighteft  degree  diftrefs 
or  agitate  her  mind.  He  pafTed  as 
little  of  histime  as  he  could  with  them, 
except  when  he  thought  himfelf  of  ufe 

to 
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to  his  fifter.  He  even  made  a  journey 
into  Spain,  in  the  courfe  of  nearly  fix 
months,  which  had  now  pafTed  fince  his 
leaving  England  j  befide  frequent  ex- 
curfions  to  Cintra,  where  he  had  hired  a 
fmali  houfe,  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
fituatious  of  that  roinandc  and  fingular 
place.  There  he  pafled  whole  days  alone, 
fometimes  rambling  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  craggy  fides  of  which  are  partly 
covered  with  luxuriant  evergreens,  partly 
with  majeftic  cork-trees,  and  varied  in 
their  fantaftic  forms— -fometimes  he 
would  fit  for  hours  penfively  viewing  the 
infinite  beauty  of  the  ocean  in  all  its  varied 
tints — then  fwiftly  mount  with  agility 
to  the  very  fummit  of  the  higheft  of  the 
mountains,  where  ftill  are  lo  be  fccn  the 
pidurefque  ruins  of  a  moorifli  caftle, 

the 
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the  laft  refuge  whence  that  gallant  pea- 
pie   were  driven  by  vi6lorioiis  Spain. 

*  Alas !  '   would  he  exclaim,  ^  why  is 

*  chivalry  no  more! — why  are  the  ge- 

*  nuine  fentiments  of  the  heart  no  longer 
^  ennobled  by  the  imagination  \ — Have 

*  we  gained  by  the  change  ?  by  circuni- 
'  fcribing  them  within  the  narrow  limits 
^  of  cold  calculation  I* 

One  day  after  a  folitary  ramble  of 
this  fort,  Belmouf  was  returning  to  his 
cottage,  v;hen  cafting  his  eye  acci- 
dentally along  a  fort  of  winding  valley 
enclofed  by  mountains^  the  belfry  of  a 
church  appeared,  which  till  then  had 
efcaped  his  notice  ;  though  he  thought, 
that  not  a  building,  fcarcely  a  fingle  fpot 
of  that  romantic  place  was  unknown  to 

him* 
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him.  Thither  he  dire6led  his  fleps — a 
green  path,  hedged  clofely  on  each  fide 
with  lauriftinus,  myrtle,  and  orange - 
trees,  led  to  a  ftnali  church,  placed  on  an 
eminence,to  which  he  afcended  by  feveral 
flights  of  fteps.  On  entering  the  door 
he  judged  it  to  belong  to  fome  convent 
of  capuchins,  from  the  fimplicity  of  its 
appearance,  as  the  feverity  of  their  or* 
der  admits  of  no  gilding,  no  metal,  no 
ornaments  j  and  the  plain  ungaudy  altar, 
with  its  row  of  wooden  candlefticks,  was 
here  adorned  only  by  a  pidlure  of  Ve- 
laques,  which  might  indeed  well  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  flranger; 
but  at  that  moment  the  fenfations  of 
Belmour's  mind  were  dill  more  excited 
by  the  peculiar  manner,  in  which  the 
church  was  ornamented  and  enlivened 

by 
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by  flowers.^ — Some  padfe  fond  of  gar- 
dening, it  appeared,  had  placed  earthen 
pots  with  plants  growing  luxuriantly  in 
thenij  not  only  in  all  the  windows,  but 
upon  a  fort  of  ledge,  that  went  round  the 
infide  of  the  church.  The  colour  of 
the  earthen  pots  afTimilated  perfe6lly 
with  the  brown  fobriety  of  the  place, 
while  the  vivid  and  tender  green  of  che 
plants  they  contained,  many  of  which 
flaunted  down  the  walls,  feemed  to 
prove  the  inripofTibiiity  of  rivalling  the 
gay  decorations  of  nature,  and  conveyed 
to  the  mind  more  agreeable,  more 
eraceful  ideas  of  ornament,  than  could 
have  been  done  by  all  the  flucco,  mar- 
ble, or  gilding  in  tiie  world. 

Belmour  flood  for  fome  time  reclined 

againft 
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againfl  one  of  the  piers  of  cluftered  co- 
lumns, which  fupportedthe  arched  roof 
of  the  building — all  v/as  filent,  and  he 
thought  himfelf  alone;  when  turning 
his  eyes  towards  the  farther  end  of  the 
church,  he  perceived  a  figure  kneeling 
on  the  pavement-'^it  was  a  friar — his 
body  was  bent  forward,  and  his  arms 
clofely  embraced  a  low  monunaental 
urn,  on  which  his  head  reded — Bel- 
mour  felt  afecret  awe  at  the  appearance 
before  hinn,  mingled  with  furprize,  and, 
fcarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  remained 
rivetted  to  the  fpot  where  he  flood. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  friar  rofe ;  he 
flood  for  fome  time  before  the  urn,  then, 
taking  up  a  fmall  bafl^et  in  his  hand, 
which  was  by  him  on  the  pavement> 

he 
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he  walked  flowly  on  towards  the  door,  by 
which  Belmour  had  entered.  Before 
he  had  turned  his  head,  Belmour  had  re- 
tired lb  as  to  conceal  himfelf  behind  the 
pier,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  have  a 
diftin<5t  view  of  him  as  he  palTed.  It 
was  a  face  of  dignity  and  beauty ;  his 
figure  was  tall,  and  appeared  graceful 
as  he  walked  flowly  by,  his  arms  folded 
acrofshis  breads  he  feemed  to  be  about 
fifty,  his  countenance  was  compofed, 
and  bore  rather  the  marks  of  habitual 
melancholy  than  recent  grief.  Belmour 
followed  him,  ftill  unfcen,  to  the  door  of 
the  church  -,  then,  having  {tzcn  him  turn 
towards  the  gate  of  the  monaflery,  he  re- 
turned back  into  the  church,  and  flew 
with  impatient' curiofity  to  the  monument, 
which  the  friar  had  juft  quitted. — It  was 

recently 
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recently  ftrewed  with  frefli  flowers— the 
urn  was  of  fine  gray  marble,  its  form  fim- 
pleand  elegant;  nootherinfcriptionthan 
thefe  few  words  on  the  urn,  '  Rojaur^ 
^  Sacer^^kitvi  follov>'ed  ^  pofuity  and  only 
fome  initials.  Belmoiir,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  monument,  felt  a  tear  Heal 
down  his  cheek. — ^  Death  here,'  faid  he 
to  himfeif,  ^  has  furely  been  accompanied 

*  by  fome  unufually  aggravating  cir- 

*  cumftance  j' — at  the  moment  a  diftant 
found  of  voices  chanting  a  requiemj, 
ftruck  his  ear,  and  hefoon  perceived  the 
monks  advancing  two  by  two  from  be- 
hind the  altar  to  their  places  in  the  choir. 
—He  returned  to  his  cottage,  his  mind 
deeply  imprefTed  with  the  fcene,  to 
which  he  had  juft  been  witnefs:  he  re- 
gretted being  obliged  to  return  the  next 

day 
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day  to  Lifbon,  and  longed  to  inquire 
further  after  the  friar  and  the  naonument, 
which  infpired  him  with  fo  much  in- 
terefl :  but  he  had  promifed  his  fifter, 
to  fee  her  again  on  that  day,  and  in- 
deed having  of  late  thought  her  more 
unwell  and  more  depreffcd  than  ufual, 
his  own  anxiety  made  him  defirous  of 
returning  to  her. 

When  he  got  to  Lifbon,  he  found,  that 
feveral  mails  long  due  were  arrived  by 
the  packet — In  them  were  fome  letters 
from  his  principal  fie  ward,  who,  by 
chance  an  honefl  man,  earneftly  re-- 
quelled  his  prefence  for  the  fettlement 
of  various  concerns  relative  to  his  eftates, 
which  his  Ihort  refidence  in  England  after 
his  father's  death  had  hitherto  prevented  ; 

and, 
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and,  among  other  articles  of  private  and 
public  intelligence,  his  fifter  informed 
him,  that  Ihe  had  received  letters  from 
Lady  Clementina,  announcing  her  in- 
tended marriage  fhortly  to  take  place 
with  young  Melford.— Lady  Caroline 
as  ihe  Ipoke  looked  at  her  brother  with 
a  kind  of  half  reproach  on  her  coun- 
tenance, which  plainly  faid,  ^  You  might 

*  have  prevented  this:* — but  Belnnouip^ 
heeded  her  not — he  fdt  a  relief  frdm 
the  circumllance,  which  by  no  means 
fympathized  with  his  filler's  ideas  — the 
converfatioR.  on  that  fubjed  foon  ended 
between  them,  and  Lady  Caroline  then, 
with  fome  hefitations,   faid,   ^  But  my 

*  dear  brother,  I  am  fure  you  ought  to 

*  go  to  England  ;  you  \dt  every  thing 

*  unfettled,  and  by  what  Barnard  tells 

'     '  me ' 
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*  me '   '  My  dearefl  fifler/  inter^ 

rupted  Belmour,  with  the  moft  affec- 
tionate exprcffion  of  kindnefs,  *  1  fhall 

*  not  leave  you  :  my  going  to  England 

*  is,  believe  me,  immaterial  -,  a  mere 
'  matter  of  form,  and  fix  m.onths  or 
'  a  year  will  make  no  difference ;  what- 

*  ever  good  Barnard,  our  fbeward,  may 

*  lay,  I  beg  you  would  not  ever  men- 
.*  tion  it  again/ 

*  But,  my  dear  brother,'  faid  Lady 
Caroline  colouring,  ^  I  have  a  little  plan 

*  that '  at  the  inilant  in  burft  Mrs. 

Marfden — ^  Well,  my  dear,   have  ydu 

*  told  Lord  Belmour  our  fcheme  ?  he 

*  mufl:  approve,  I  am  fure — -nothing  fo 

*  good  as  change  of  air  —  and  then,  you 

*  know,  he  may  do  juft  what  he  likes ; 

VOL.  !!•  c  *  we 
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*  we  can  take  care  of  you ;  and  we  will 
'  not  delay  fctting  out,  left  the  weather 

*  fhould  grow  too  hot,  which  I  am  furc 

*  it  is  not  now,  for  nothing  ever  was  fo 

*  delightful— then  we  will  all  fet  out 

*  together,   travel  through  Spain,   faiL 

*  from  the  moftxonvenient  port  to  Italy, 

*  fee  Rome,  and  pafs  the  winter  at 
^  Naples ;  and  as  you  are  to  be  under 
'  my  particular  care,'  continued  Mrs. 
Marfden,  taking  I.ady  Caroline's  hand, 

*  fhould  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Derville  travel 
'  toofaft  for  you,  you  know  I  am  always 

*  to  be  commanded  by  you,  and  at  your 

*  devotion-- never  was  fo  good  a  plan  ! 

*  I  have  always  died  to  fee  Italy — and 

*  to  travel  in  fuch  fociety!— nothing 

*  ever  was  fo  delightful !' 
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Belmour  was  all  afl-onllliment^hc 
had  not  imagined,  that  his  fifter  was  in 
a  flate  to  venture  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney even  of  fifty  miles  j  but  all  he  found 
had  adlually  been  arranged  during  his 
fliort  abfence  at  Cintra.  Yet,  although 
the  plan  perfe6lly  fuited  his  own  conve- 
nience and  difpofition  of  mind  at  the' 
moment,  he  felt  inexpreflibly  chagrined 
and  vexed  at  the  part  he  faw  his  impru- 
dent and. unwary  fifter  was  ading — but 
how  efFeiSlually  to  remonflrate  he  knew 
not.  Lady  Caroline  was  of  an  age,  to 
judge  and  to  decide  for  herfelf;  and 
moreover,  though  one  of  the  gentiefl  of 
beings,  fhe  was  not  on  all  fubjeds  eafy 
of  control.  All  that  Belmour  could 
do,  and  on  what  he  abfolutely  infilled 
was,  that  he  fhould  fettle  every  thing 
0  2  for 
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for  her  as  to  the  arrangement  of  her 
journey,  which  he  did  in  a  nnanner  chat 
made  her  wholly  independant  of  the 
Dervilles.  Mrs.  Marfden  was  to  ac- 
company her,  and  a  phyfician,  whom 
Belmour  had  brought  with  him  from 

o 

England  to  attend  her ;  a  fenfible  and 
intelligent  man,  who  had  travelled  over 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  both  with  Spain  and 
Italy.  Thus  with  the  addition  of 
couriers,  proper  fervants,  and  her  own 
feparate  carriages,  nothing  could  oblige 
Lady  Caroline  to  depart  in  the  flighted 
degree  from  what  bell  fuited  her  own 
convenience  on  the  road  3  and  Belmour, 
making  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
health  a  pretext,  earneftly  entreated  of 
her  to  travel  feparately  with  Mrs.  Marf- 
6  den 
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den  and  her  own  fuite,  and  meet  her 
other  friends  only  at  the  different  towns, 
where  they  might  ftop  for  fome  days. 
This  was  in  part  promifed*;  for  afhamed 
of  the  weaknefs  of  her  own  condu6t, 
and  av/ed  by  the  well-known  reditude 
of  her  brother's  mind,  Lady  Caroline 
avoided  as  much  as  polTible  all  difcuf- 
fions  on  the  fubjecl. 

The  real  origin  of  this  whole  plan 
was  Derville*s  growing  tired  ofLifbon. 
Mrs.  Derville's  relaUon  had  finally  fet- 
tled every  thing  on  her  and  her  hufband, 
and  being  likely  to  linger,  perhaps  for 
a  confide rable  time,  Derville,  who  had 
never  feen  Italy,  thought  it  a  good  op- 
portunity to  make  die  tour  of  that  coun- 
c  3  uy, 
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try ;  particularly  as  his  extravagance  had 
made  his  living  In  England  juft  then  noE 
fo  agreeable  to  him,  as  he  expe6ted  to 
find  it,  when  in  pofleffion  of  the  future 
increafe  of  property,  to  which  he  now 
looked  with  certainty. 

In  a  little  nnore  than  a  fortnight  every 
thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  journey. 

Eelnnour  was  much  affedled  at  parting 
with  his  filler,  who,  when  flie  received 
his  laft  embrace,  was  drowned  in  tears ; 
and  at  the  moment  wiilied  £he  never 
had  confented,  thus  voluntarily  to  quit 
fuch  a  prote6lor:    but  .the  die  was  cafl. 

Belmour  had  accompanied  his  fifler 

acrofs 
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aerofs  the  harbour  to  Adeya-Galega*  : 
when  he  returned,  the  evening  was  calm 
and  ferene,  the  fun-beams  ftill  played  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  no  found  met 
bis  ear  but  that  of  the  oars,  as  the  boat 
glided  gently  along— the  quiet  lliilnefs, 
that  reigned,  well  fuited  the  melan* 
choly  train  of  meditation,  into  which  he 
had  fallen — he  had  determined  before 
he  returned  to  England  again  to  vifit 
Cintraj  and  the  idea  of  the  f'-iar  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confirm  this  refo- 
lution — his  fine  dignified  figure  often 
prefented  itfelf  to  his  imagination,  and 
the  deep  melancholy  of  his  countenance, 
together  with  the  fingularity  of  the  at- 

♦  A  fmall  village,  where  pafTengers  land,  after 
crofHng  the  harbour  in  their  way  to  Spain. 

c  4  tendant 
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tendant  circumftances,  excited  an  in- 
tefeft  in  his  breaft,  beyond  that  which 
mere  curiofity  could  inipire. 

Having  nothing  that  detained  him  at 
Llfbon,  Belmourwent  the  very  next  day 
to  Cintra,  and  that  evening  walked  to  the 
church,  where  he  had  i^c^n  thefriar — He 
appeared  not— another  of  the  brothers 
was  faying  mafs  atone  of  the  akars:  and 
after  having  walked  round  the  church, 
andagain  read  the  infcription  on  the  urn, 
Belmour  retired.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  more  fortunate ;  on  his  way 
to  the  church  he  fav/  the  friar  juft  corn- 
ing out  of  the  door ;  quickening  his 
pace  he  foon  came  up  to  him,  as  he  was 
turning  to  go  toward^  the  monaflery. 
Afcer  accolling  him  with  a  ^  Salve  Do- 

*  mme^* 
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*  mine  J  he  walked  on  by  his  fide,  and 
prdcntl)  afked  him  in  Portugueze  (in 
whicl-i  language  he  had  during  his  (lay 
in  Portugal  made  no  fmrll  proficiency) 
ifj  'vv'iehout  being  troublefome,  he  might 
accompany  him  on  his  walk,  at  leail  to 
the  gate  of  his  monaftery.  The  friar 
raifcd  his  eyes^  which  were  fixed  pen- 
fively  on  the  ground  as  he  walked  along, 
and  turning  them  tov/ards  Belmiour 
with  a  placid  look  of  inquiry,  as  if  fome- 
what  furprized  at  the  propofal,  bowed 
aflent,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

A  ihort  lAtnat  enfued — the  friar  then, 
with  that  eafe  which  rarely  belongs  to 
any  butpferfons  of  the  world ,  afked  Bel- 
mour  a  few  queftions  concerning  his 
coming  to  Portugal,  feeing,  as  he  lliid, 
05  that 
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tl>at  he  was  a  flranger :  but  it  feemed 
more  from  civility^  and  not  wholly  to 
avoid  entering  into  converfation  with 
him^  than  from  curiofity ;  by  the  time, 
however,  that  they  had  reached  the 
gate  of  the  monaftery,  the  tone  of  Bel- 
mour's  voice,  the  unaffe6ted  mildnefs  of 
his  manner,  and  the  melancholy  of  his 
countenance,  had  fo  far  created  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  bread  of  the  friar,  that  he 
wilhed  at  lead  for  a  lefs  abrupt  parting— 
he  turned — hefitated — and  after  heaving 
a  deep  figh,  gently  fmiling,  faid, '  If  the 

*  melancholy  of  thefe  walls  does  not 
'  difguft  you,  perhaps  you  will  deign 
'  to  reft  awhile  in  my  cell ;   a  few  dried 

*  fruits  and  a  bit  of  bread  are  indeed  all  I 

*  have  to  offer,  but  you  will  favour  me 

*  by  the  acceptance  :  and,'  added  he, 

*  if 
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'  if  you  be  curious  in  obje6ls  of  anti- 
^  quicy,  this  building  may  deferve  your 

*  attention.     The  monailery  you  now 

*  fee/    continued   he,  pointing   to    its 
mouldering  wails  half  covered  with  ivy, 

*  is  but  a  poor  remnant  of  former  mag- 

*  nificencCj  and  mud,  by  the  ruins  ftill 

*  to  be  feen,    have    been  at  an  earlier 
'  period  of  time  very  confiderable  ;    it 

*  is  faid  too  that  the  original  monaftery, 

*  dedicated  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedid, 

*  was  built  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient 

*  pagan  temple,  which  I  am  led  to  be- 

*  lieve  from  feveral   broken  columns, 

*  and  fragments  of  fculpture,  not  gothic, 
^  which  I  have  here  and  there  traced  not 

*  far  from  the  place,  half  funk  in  the 
^  ground  and  covered  with  plants— But 

*  the  fun  is  already  high — you  Vv'iil  be 

c  6  *  cooler 
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*  cooler  within;*  faying  this  he  led 
Belmour  into  a  beautiful  cloiiler  of  the 
pureft  gothic  architedlure,  which  fur- 
rounded  an  open  court,  planted  with 
orange  and  citron  trees ;  in  the  middle 
was  a  fountain  of  limpid  water^with  every 
where  a  profufion  of  the  fineft  flowers. 

*  Thefe  beautiful  flowers/  faid  Bel- 
mour, ^  I  believe,  father,  you  make  your 

*  partFcular   care,    for   even   with  the 

*  hixuriant    growth  of   this    climate, 

*  I    have    yet    fcen     none    fo    fine.\ 
'  My  care  V  faid  the  friar,   fixing  his 
eyes   on    Belmour   with    a    look    of 
queflioning  penetration — ^  never,   my 

*  fon,  furely  till  now  have  I  feen  you, 

*  nor  can  you  know  ought  of  me — * 

*  Pardon  me,'  refumed  Belmour,  in- 
flantly  aware  of  having  faid  more  than 

he 
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he  intended,   *  you  have  indeed   never 

feen  me  till  now,  but '  here  they  were 

interrupted  by  fome  of  the  friars  conn- 
ing by ;  on  which  the  friar  bowing, 
made  a  ilgn  to  Belmour  to  follow  him. 
They  pafTed  on  through  a  fmall  door 
into  a  long  dark  pafTage,  on  one  fide  of 
which  were  the  cells  of  the  friars,  each 
feparate,  their  lize  not  ten  feet  fquare, 
a  bench  on  which  a  mat  was  ftrccched, 
(their  only  bed)  a  cable,  and  a  lamp,  and 
crucifix,  were  all  the  furniture  they  con- 
tained :  in  that  which  they  entered  in- 
deed, there  vvas  the  addition  of  a  fhelf^ 
which  contained  fome  books ;  ^  and  is 
*  this  damp  cell  your  habitation  V  faid 
Belmour,  with  anexprelTion  of  compaf- 
fion — ^  Our  order  is  feverc,'  replied  the 
friar,  *  but  of  that  I  complain  not/ 

They 
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They  were  no  fooner  feated,  but  the 
friar,  who  had  been  ftruck  with  Bel- 
mour's  exclamation  on  feeing  the  flow- 
ers, feemed  defirous  to  know  whether  it 
were  accidental,  and  without  further 
meaning,  or  whether  by  any  chance  he 
really  knew  more  concerning  him* 

Belmour  ingenuoufly  related  to  him 
all  that  had  pafT  d  -,  begging  his  for- 
givenefs  for  what,  he  faid,  he  fevired 
mufl  feem  unwarrantable  curiofity; 
^  but,'  faid  he,  ^  the  intereft  excited  in 
'  my   breafl:  by  the  fcene,    to  which  I 

*  was  accidentally  a  witnefs,  believe  m^^ 

*  father,  deferves  a  better  name/ 

*  Strange,'  faid  the  friar  after  a  few 
minutes  paufe,  *  that  a  filence  nearly  of 

*  thirty 
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*  thirty  years  (kaXild  be  thus  broken ! 
^  that  to  you,  an  utter  (Iranger,  I  fhould 

*  relate  what   I  have  never  once  been 

*  tempted  to  utter,  fince  thefe  walls  firfl 
^  became  my  fad  refuge — but  no  mat- 

*  ter,'  faid  he,  laying  his  hand  on  Bel- 
mour's,  which  he  gently  prefTed — 'fome- 
^  thing  of  fyrppathy— fomething,   my 

*  fon,  there  is   between  us,  which  it 

*  would  be  even  painful  to  me  to  refift, 
'  and  my  ftory  nnay  be  remembered  by 

*  you  as  a  warning  againft  that  fatal 

*  errour,woTldlyand  inconfiderate pride.' 

'  My  name,*  continued  he,  ^is  imma- 
'  terial,  fufEce  it  to  you  to  know,  that  it 

*  is  among  the  firft  in  Spain,  After  the 
'  death  of  my  beloved  mother,  whom 
'  fate  cruelly  fnatched  from  me  -,   my 

*  father. 
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^  father,  incited  by  the  jealous  and  tur-^ 

*  bulent  fpirit  of  a  iecond  wife,  wit' 
'  whom  he   was   paiiionaiclv  in  love 

*  fhortly  after  their  marriage   withdrew 

*  allhisfbrmer fondnefsfrom  me;    and^ 

*  as  it  was  given  out,  for  the  advantage 

*  of  my  education;  but,  in  fa^l,  wifhing 

*  to  remove  miC  fom  his  prefence,  fent 

*  me,  accompanied  by  a  governor,   to 
^  Lifbon  3   where  at  that  time  Ibme  of 

*  our  family  h:,d  retired,  being  under  a 
^  temporary  banifhment  from  our  court. 

*  There,  among  various  other  acquaint- 

*  ance,  I  made  that  of  a  worthy  mer- 

*  chant,  whofe  houfe  was  ever  open  to 

*  m^e,   who   treated   me   wiih    parental 

*  kindnefs ;   I,  in    return — '    here    his 
breaft  hraved,  and  h.s  countenance  was 
difordered  ;  recovering  himfeif,  he  con- 
tinued. 
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tinued, '  I,  in  return,  planted  a  dagger  in 
'  his  bofom.  He  had  one  only  daugh- 
^  ter,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  freih  as  the 

*  new-blown  rofe — fhe  was  though tlefs, 

*  gay,  and  happy — the  love  fhe  infpjred 
'-  me  with,  (he  participated  with  all  the 
^  innocence    of  pure    affedion;    and, 

*  judging  my  pafTion   by  her  own,  flie 

*  never  doubted,  but  that  we  were  to  be 

*  united  by  facred  and  indifToIuble  bands 
«  — Educated  in  innocence,  and  ignorant 

*  of  the  prejudices  of  a  bad  world,  ilie 

*  never  dreamed  of  doubts  or  obftacles 
'  to  our  future  union.  I  was,  fhe  faw, 
'  approved  of  by  her  father;  and  to  hini 

*  fhe  had  ever  looked,  not  only  as  to  the 

*  mod  kind  and  virtupus  of  men,   but 

*  as  to  the  mod  honoured.     With  dif- 

*  iiculty  could  1  retrain  her,  by  a  thou- 

'  fand 
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*  fand  faliehoods  and  artful  fubterfiigeSy 

*  from  openly  avowing  the  innocent 

*  fentiments  of  her  heart :  I/on  the  con- 

*  trary,  was  born  in  a  corrupt  court,  and 

*  early  initiated   in   vice.     My  young 

*  companions  were  men  of  profligate 
^  manners,  who  laughed  at  all  morali- 

*  ty,  and,  too  fatally  for  me,  fucceeded 

*  in  (lifting  thofe  feeds  of  virtue,  im- 

*  planted   in   my  bread   by  the  divine 

*  hand  of  our  Maker,  and  fo  difficult 

*  wholly  to  eradicate.     I  had,  as  I  faid, 

*  fucceeded  in  perfuading  her,  that  for 

*  reafons,  which  I  fhould  afterwards  ex- 

*  plain,   our  m.utual  fentiments   mufb, 

*  for  the  prefent,  remain  fccret;  though 

*  what  were  really   my   views   I   had 

*  never  dared  to   aflc  myfelf  j    when  I 
^  unexpectedly  received  letters  from  my 

^  father. 
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*  father,  by  which  1  learned,  that  a  mar- 

*  riage  was  on  treaty  for  me  with  a  lady 

*  nearly  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  fa- 

*  mous  for  her  beauty  and  accomplilli:- 
'  ments ;  and,  though  indifferent  to  his 
'  fon,  my  father  was,  through  pride  and 
'  vanity,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  h?s 

*  houfe,  and  the  manifold  advantages  he 
'  forefaw  might  accrue  to  it  from  this 

*  connedlbn :  he  therefore  defired  my 
'  immediate  prefence  at  Madrid.  Stun- 
'  ned  as  I  was  at  this  mod  unforefeen 
'  event  -,   and  in  defpair  at  leaving  my 

*  Rofaura,  I  dared  not  venture  to  witb- 

*  fland  my  father's  pofitive  command. 

*  Taking  therefore  a  hafty  leave  of  all  I 

*  loved,  under  the  pretext  of  fuddea 

*  bufmefs,  (for  I  told  her  not  the  true 

*  caufe  of  my  departure)  I  left  Lifbon, 

*  unccr- 
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'  uncertain  of  myownfuturedetermma- 
^  tions — but  to  be  brief— on  my  arrival 
'  at  Madrid,  afiailed  on,  every  fide  by 

*  objedls  too  powerful  for  my  pride  and 

*  vanity  to  withftand,   I,   for  a  while, 

*  forgot  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me. 

*  Rofaura,  afcer  writing  lefs  frequently, 

*  had  for  fome  time  omitted  to  write  at 

*  all  i    this    I  interpreted  into  indiffer- 

*  encci  yet  the  latent  fiannejV/hich  iliilre- 

*  *  mained  in  my  bofom,  roufed  byher  fup- 
•*  pofednegled,  recalled  her  deariniage 

*  with  double  force  to  my  imagination : 

*  when  a  fudden  change  of  miniftry-  tak- 
^  ing  place  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  my 

*  marriage,  which  had  never  been  finally 

*  fetded,  was  abruptly  broken  off.  I  felt 

*  a  fincere  joy,  which  I  fcarcely  could 

*  conceal  from  my  father  when  i  e  an- 

^  nounced 
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'  nounced  the  news  to  me;  and,  having 

*  obtained  his  pernniflion,  flew  back  with 

*  rapture  and  impatience  to  Lifbon.   I 
'  hurried  to  the  houfe  of  my  old  friend, 

*  determined  to  throw  myfeif  at  his  feet, 
^  confefs  my  former  errours,  and  for- 

*  mally,  at  all  hazards,   afli  his  lovely 

*  daughter  in  marriage — too  late,  alas  1 

*  — I  found,  to  my  fnrprize,  the  hcufc 
'  £hut  up,  and  was  told,  that  he  had  left 

*  Lifbon  fome  time  fince,  in  grief  on  his 
■^  daughter's  retiring,  no  one  knew  why, 

*  fuddenly  to  a  convent,  with  a  determi- 
"'  nation  to  take  the  veil,   in  fpite  of  all 

*  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  Dur- 
■'  ing  this  affedling  relation,  I  endea- 
"^  voured  to  rellrain  ray  emotions :  Ro- 

*  faura  could  not   yet,   I  knew,  have 

*  taken  the  laft  vows,  and  itill  I  hoped. 

*  I  waited 
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*  I  waited  not  for  the  delay  of  fending  a 
'  meffenger,  but  imnaediately  fat  out 
^  nayfelf  in  fearch  of  her :   in  my  way, 

*  to  the  convent  (diftant  but  a  little 

*  fronn  this  monaftery)  as  I  pafTed  the 

*  church,  a  melancholy  bell  was  tolling; 
'  I    continued   but  for  a  few   paces, 

*  when  a  fudden  and  involuntary  im- 
'  pulfe  made  me  return/and  enter  the 

*  church  — need  I  proceed  ? — my  life  ! 
'  my  joy  !  my  every  thing !  was  then  a 

*  clay-cold  corfe !  — I  was  her  murderer! 

*  — a  fudden  and  fullen  grief  took  pof- 

*  feflion  of  my  foul — without  a  tear  I 
'  then  faw  buried  thofe  dear  remains, 

*  over  which  my  eyes  have  fince  fhed 

*  torrents — but  that  time  is  pafTed — I 

*  am  compofed,*  faid  he,  holding  his 
hand  awhile  clofely  prciTcd  over  his  fore- 
head— 
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head—'  you  will  guefs  the  reft— the 
'*  world  was  loft  to  me  j  and  having  ob- 

*  tained  leave  of  the  fuperior  to  raife 
'  the  fmall  cenotaph  you  faw  (as  I  pre^ 
'*  tended  to  the  mennory  of  a  beloved 
^  fifter)  in  this  manfion  I  took  refuge — 
^  would  it  could  have  been  from  my- 
^  felf!-^but  the  divine  will  be  done/ 
faid  he,  devoutly  raifing  his  eyes  to 
Heaven.  '  That  I  was  the  murderer 
'  of  my  Rofaura/  condnued  he,  ^  I  can 
'*-  have  no  doubt.     It   happened  fome 

*  time  after  I  had  profefled,  that  I  was 
'  called  to  confefs  one  of  the  nuns  of 

*  the  neighbouring  convent,  to  which 

*  Rofaura  had  retired,  who,  after  en- 
'  larging    on    msny    trifling   errours, 

*  which  her  timid  imag^ination  eftimated 
-*  as   fins,    told  me,   that    it  weighed 

*  heavily 
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*  heavily  on  her  mind,  that   a  letter, 
'  given  to  her  in   fecret  by  a  dying 

*  faint  (fo  fhe  termed  my  Rofaura)  had 
'  never  been  delivered   to  the  perfon, 

*  to   whom  it  was  addrefled,  through 

*  fear,   fhe  faid,  of  the  fuperior.     She 

*  knew  me  not,   for  here  to  all  I  am 

*  unknown ;   and  when  I  fent  my  re- 
^  nunciation  to  my  father  of  all  my  pa- 

*  ternal  rights,   in  favour  of  my  half- 

*  brother,  which  he  not  unwillingly  re- 

*  ceived,   only  referving  to   myfelf  a 

*  donation  to  this  monaflery,  I  kept  the 

*  place   of  my   retirement   concealed 

*  from  him,  nor  do  I  believe   he  has 

*  fince  ever  wifhed  to  dlfcover  it. — 

*  Sufling  my  extreme  emotion,  I  took 

*  charge  of  the  letter — to  me,  I  need  not 

*  fay,  that  it  was  addrelTed— what  were 

'  my 
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^  my  feelings,  when,  on  reading  the 
^  gentle  di6lates  of  my  lofl  Rofaura,  I 

*  was  told,  without  reproach,  that  my  in- 

*  conftancy  had  haftened  her  fate  !  She 
'  forgave,  and  blefled  me  !  —  oh  !   tor- 

*  ture  of  [he  mind—recolledlion  which 
^  ages  cannot  obliterate! — for,'  added 
he,  '  the  ever-blooming  image  of  my 

*  Rofaura  fades  not  before  me  — flili  is 
^  that  image  prefent  to  my  fancy  .-r-^Had 
'  flie  lived,  time  might  have  effaced,  in 
^  part,  thofe  outward  charms,  at  lead, 

*  which  captivate  the  fenfes ;  but  my 
'  regret  is    equalled  only  by  my  peni- 

*  tence:    filence    and    folitude    have, 

*  however,    compofed    my    diftradtcd 

*  mind.     The    cultivation  of  flowers, 

*  once   the  innocent  delight   of  Ro- 

*  faura,    forms  my  recreation  — ought 

vo  L.  II.  D  *  1  to 
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^  I  to  complain  ?  —oh  !    no,  I  praife  a 

*  merciful  God,  for  having  allowed  me 
^  time  for  penance ;  and  hope,  finally, 

to  reft  in  peace.    All  of  my  fad  ftory, 
I  think,  my  fon,  is  fuificiently  explain- 
ed.— Forgive  me  if  1  have  dwelt  too 
'  long  on  paft  remembrances — ^fare- 

*  well,  for  I  hear  the  bell,  which  fum- 
'  mons  us  to  prayers— I  muft  attend — 

*  let  me  again  fee  you  before  you  leave 
'  this  country,  before  we  part,    I  fear, 

*  for  ever!'  faying  thefe  words  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  cell,  and  haftening  with 
Belmour  to  the  outward  gate,  bade  him 
adieu, 

Belmour  walked  penfively  from  the 
monaftery,  his  mind  entirely  occupied 
by  what  he  had  heard  j  he  was  touched 

beyond 
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beyond  meafure  at  the  (lory  of  the 
friar,  and  the  fuffe rings  of  a  paflionate 
lover  were  rendered  but  the  more  affedt- 
ing,  by  the  compofed  dignity  with  which 
they  were  related. 

Nothing  now  detained  Belmour  in 
Portugal,  but  the  expe6latioA  of  letters 
fronn  his  filler  i  as  he  wifhed  to  know, 
before  he  left  Lifbon,  how  fhe  had  fup- 
ported  the  firft  part  of  her  journey. 
Soon  afterwards  he  heard  of  her  having 
reached  Madrid,  where  the  whole 
party  propofed  palT.ng  fome  weeks. 
Lady  Caroline  v/rote  in  fpirits,  although 
the  account  from  the  phyfician  was  lefs 
favourable  than  her  own:  on  Belmour's 
part,  however,  nothing  further  could  be 
done  5  he  therefore  fe cured  a  paffage 
D  2  ia 
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in  the  packet  which  was  next  to  fail 
for  England.  He  did  not  fail,  as  it 
will  eafily  be  fuppofed,  to  vifit  the 
friar  bifcre  his  departure,  in  whom  he 
found  a  mind  uncommonly  well-in- 
inform.ed,  and  lefs  warped,  even  with 
refpe(5l  to  the  opinions  and  cuftoms  of 
the  world,  than  could  have  been  fup- 
pofed  afrer  fo  long  a  feclufion  from 
fociety. 

Belmour,  when  he  took  1  is  leave,  in- 
quired by  what  means  they  miight  keep 
up  fome  fort  of  correfpondence, 

*  I  cannot,'   faid  Belmour,   ^  flatter 

*  myfelf  with  ever  bun^^  of  ufe  to  you ; 

*  yet  the  idea  of  not  being  wholly  ig- 

*  ncrant  of  your  future  v^elfare  would 

q  '  make 
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^  make  this  parting  lefs  painful.'  The 
friar,  fliaking  his  head  with  the  mod 
touching  exprefTion  of  fettled  melan- 
choly on  his  countenance,  replied, — '  I 
^  will  not  deceive  you — you  will  hear 
^  no  more  of  me — to  filence  and  obli- 

*  vion  my  life  has  now  long  b^^en  de- 

*  voted ;  nor,  I  confefs  it,  v.'ould  I  ven- 

*  tufc  to  engage  my  fad  heart  in  any  new 

*  intered  on  earth — No !  —  buried  in  the 

*  tomb  of  my  Rofaura  are  all  my  hopes, 

*  thoughts,  and  wifhes ;   and  when   I 

*  drew  her  monument  with  flowers,  the 

*  folemn  purpofe   mufl  be  ftill   per- 

*  formed  by  an  undivided  mind:— for* 

*  give  me,'  faid  l;e,  *  and  know  my  Ton, 

*  that  'tis   not  in  thefe  deep  folitudes, 

*  as  in  the  vortex  of  the  world,  where, 
^  excited  by  pdFion  ever  changing  its 

*  objed's,  hopes,  fears,  and  intereils  ra* 

D  3  '  pidiy 
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'  pidly  fucceed  each  other  in  the  breaft, 
'  and  often,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
'  paffing  over  the  fandy  beach,  leave  no 
^  lafting  imprefiion  behind. — All  here 
^  is  ferious :  flrong  feelings  govern  and 

*  occupy  the  mind,  or  apathy  prevails. 

*  — Still  I  would  be  rennembered  by 
'  you — '  (an  involuntary  tear  here 
Harted  in  his  eye)  ^  you  will  not  be  for- 
'  gotten  in  my  orifons— farewel  !*  faid 
he  mournfully,  as  he  folded  Belmour  in 
his  arms — *  farewel,  and  take  my  blef- 

*  fing/  He  flood  at  the  gate  of  the 
monaftery,  where  they  had  parted,  fol- 
lowing Belmour  with  his  eyes,  and  often, 
as  he  faw  him  look  back,  waving  his 
hand,  till  intercepted  by  the  trees  5  as 
Belmour  entered  the  path  which  led 
from  the  church,  he  loft  fight  of  him 
for  ever. 
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CHAP.    XI. 

A  FEW  days  after  Belmour  had  taken 
leave  of  the  friar^  he  quitted  Lifbon,  and 
embarked  for  England.  Twelve  days 
fail,  in  the  mod  profperous  weather, 
brought  him  to  Falmouth. 

He  felt  not  that  joy,  which  fhould 
haveaccompanied  him,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  where  every  advantage 
fortune  could  beftow  was  fhowered 
upon  his  head.  When  he  reached  Bel- 
mour Caflle,  however,  the  feat  of  his 
anceftors,  he  experienced  a  fenfation  of 
unfpcakable  pleafure  at  the  natural  ex- 
D  4  prefTions 
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prefTions  of  fatisfadion  and  joy,  which 
his  prefence  occarioned  among  all  thofe, 
by  whom  he  was  furrounded  j— he  felt 
they  were  fincere— felt  that  hedeferved 
them. — His  pride  was  of  that  genuine, 
noble  nature,which  fecures  refpecl  from 
man  to  man^  in  whatever  fuuation  or 
rank  of  life  he  may  be  placed  ;  added 
to  this,  his  benevolence  and  geherofity, 
"with  the  polifned  gentlenefs  of  his  man- 
ners, had  ever  made  him  adored  by 
his  father's  tenants,  domedics,  and  by 
ail  the  iiiri'ounding  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  his  return  was  looked  to, 
as  thv-  promife  of  every  good :  but  when 
he  turned  his  thoughts  inwardly  to  his 
'.:^ceptible  heart,,  he  there  felt  only 
ii  rrieiancholy  blank—  felt  himfelf  alone 
in  the  world.   *  Is  this  happinefs  V  cried 

he. 
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he, — *  alas  '.    a]as !  to  others,  indeed,  I 
^  may,  in  fbme  nreafbre,  be  the  means 

^  of  difpenfing  it — but  to  myfclf ' * 

Occupied  with  thefe  refleSions  he  had 
been  for  fome  time  walking  to  and  fro  ia 
e  gallery  of  the  cafUe,  whtn,  dirotting 
/.nfelf  on  afbpha,  his  eyes  met  a  por- 
trait of  his  filler — It  was  herfcif  as  once 
/.r  remembered  her  frdling  in  all  the 
bloom  of  health. — '  Poor  filler  !'  ex- 
claimed he,  *  how  art  thou  changed  ! 
*  now  perhaps  no  more !  and  what 
^  real  in terefti-t mains  to  n:c  on  earth  :' 
His  eyes  continued  fixed  on  the  portrait, 
rill  they  were  dimmed  by  tears — *  but/ 
continued  he,  as  he  paffed  his  handker* 
chief  acrofs  his  eyes, '  why  ihould  I  not 
^  endeavour  at  ieail  to  feck  relief  Srom 
'  the  adivity  of  my  own  mind,  and,- 
D  ;  'if 
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^  if  pofTiblc,  avert  this  baneful  apathy, 

*  an  evil  hardly  lefs  pernicious  than  un- 

*  governable  pafTion  ?* 

The  advice  which  the  friar  had  given 
him,  and  earneflly  and  folemnly  re« 
peated,  againft  worldly  pride  an:,  pre- 
judice, had  made  a  deep  impreflion  on 
his  naind. 

'  Vain  world/   cried  he,   *  what  in- 

*  deed   art  thou  and  all  thy  charnns, 

*  when  compared  with  the  only  earthly 

*  happinefs  wonh  feeking— the  union 

*  of  two  hearts  mutually  blefling  each 

*  other  ? — I  have  too  long  delayed  this 

*  fearch,  too  long  trifled  with  feelings  I 

*  can  never  obliterate/ 

To 
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To  all  ideas  of  happinefs,  the  image 
of  MifB  Melville  had,  fince  firfl:  Bel- 
mour  faw  her,  been  conftantly  united  in 
his  imagination,  and  no  obflacle  now 
feemed  to  oppofe  his  refearches  after 
her  J  as  the  marriage  of  lady  Clemen- 
tina had  relieved  him  from  the  painful 
dilemma,  either  of  counteracting  his  dy- 
ing father's  lafl  requeft,  or  uniting  him- 
felf  to  a  woman,  for  whom,  with  all  her 
charms,  he  ftlt  only  indifference.  Full 
of  the  determination  of  fatisfing  his 
irind  as  to  Mifs  Melville,  Belmour  gave 
notice,  that  he  fhoiild  fhortly  fet  out  for 
Lon  Ion  j  vvhere,  indeed,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  fuppofed,  aftt-r  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence,  and  the  circumftanccs  under  which 
he  left  England,  that  he  had  bufinefs. 

D  6  Deter- 
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Determined  as  he  was  in  his  inten- 
tions, the  means  of  difcovering  Mifs 
Melville's  retreat  were  not  eafy :  he 
turned  a  thoufand  projedts  in  his  head, 
which  were  difmiffed  almoft  as  foon  as 
formed.  — From  the  re6lor  nothing  was 
to  be  learned  -,  he,  Belmour  found,  had 
not  heard  from  Dr.  Stanmore  (the  only 
iburce  of  intelligence)  fince  Mifs  Mel- 
ville's departures  and  Belmour  was 
moreover  cautious  in  his  inquiries  of 
him,  as  fools  are  ever  curious,  and  he ' 
wifhed  to  avoid  the  fulpicion  of  any 
particular  intereft  on  the  fubjedt. 

Belmour,  though  anxious  to  get  to 
town,  on  his  arrival  there  found  himfeif 
no  nearer  any  intelligence  on  the  fubjefb 
of  Mifi  Melville  than  before.     Dodi-or 

Stanmore 
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Stanmore  he  confidered  as  his  lad  re- 
fource;  {(Sf  having  no  acquaintance  with 
him,  inquiries,  the  refult  of  which  were 
uncertain,  might,  he  feared,  appear  im- 
pertinent: on  this  meafure,  however, 
he  had  in  a  manner  determined ;  and 
feme  unavoidable  law  bufinefs,  relating 
to  the  fettle ment  of  his  father's  affairs, 
now  alone  detained  him  in  town.  His 
mind  was  in  a  ftate  to  make  the  foclety 
of  indifferent  perfons  rather  a  pain  than 
an  amufement,  he  therefore  rejoiced  at 
finding  fcarcely  any  of  his  acquaintance 
in  town,  knowing  that  the  confequence 
of  mcv^ting  them  muft  unavoidably  be 
numberlefs  invitations,  which  he  felt  in 
no  way  difpofed  to  accept.  In  this  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  he  had  one  evening 
llrolled  out  early  after  a  folitary  dinner, 

not 
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not  knowing  in  the  leaft  whither  he 
was  going,  merely  to  diffipate  for  awhile 
the  nnelancholy  of  his  refledlions ;  when 
happening  to  pafs  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  the  firft  night  of  a  new 
play,  he  found  himfelf  fuddenly  in- 
volved in  the  crowd,  and  forced  near  one 
of  the  doors.  Naturally  fond  of  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  he  could  not  at  that 
moment  do  better  than,  without  refift- 
ance,  follow  the  ftream.  The  door 
of  the  theatre,  by  which  Belmour  had 
entered,  led  to  the  pit  j  he  there  found 
all  the  feats  occupied,  and  therefore 
flood  for  fome  time  furrounded  by 
others  in  the  fame  fitiiation,  who  could 
not  find  better  places,  attentively  occu- 
pied by  the  performance.     The  firft 

ad 
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a6l  over,  on  turning  his  head  he  per- 
ceived clofe  by  his  fide  the  very  perfon, 
whom  he  had  feen  in  the  srarden  with 
Mifs  Melville,  when  he  went  from  the 
inn  at  Staines  with  an  intention  of  vi- 
fiting  her.  The  perfon  happening  to 
turn  his  head  at  the  fame  moment,  his 
eyes  met  Belmour*s  -,  he  bowed  flightly, 
and  then  immediately  looked  another 
way.  Belmour,  after  taking  a  few 
minutes  to  recover  from  the  furprize 
of  this  unexpedled  meeting,  with  his 
vjfual  politenefs  of  manner,  begged  leave 
to  afk  him  after  Mifs  Melville's  health, 
and  where  Ihe  was.  The  man,  with  a 
look  of  fome  aflonilliment,  and  a  half 
fneer,  replied,  ^  Mt/s  Melville^  fir,  is,  I 

*  believe,   at   her  houfe   in  Pordand 

*  Place.*      There  was  fomething  fo 

rude 
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rude  and  forbidding  in  the  looks  and 
manner  of  the'perfon  who  fpoke,  that 
Belnnour  did  not  feel  tenapted  to  renev^ 
any  further  cortverfation  with  him— 
and,  indeed,  all  he  wifheid  to  knov/ 
feemed  to  be  comprized  in  the  few 
words  he  had  already  heard — he  could 
now  no  longer  fix  his  attention  to  the 
performance,  and  as  it.  alfo  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  might  be  {ttn  by  fome  of 
his  acquaintance,  which  he  willied  to 
avoid,  he  quitted  the  theatre. 

The  joy  and  relief  which  Belmour 
felt  from  this  unexpedled  information, 
mixed  at  the  fame  tim^e  Vv'ith  a  thoufand 
doubts  and  fears,  wholly  occupied  his 
mind.  When  he  left  the  theatre,  he 
was  irrefiftib.y  led  to  Portland  Place  — 

It 
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It  was  not,  he  thought,  a  proper  hour 
to  make  a  vifit,  but  he  wilhed  to  alTure 
himfelf,  that  in  reality  Mifs  Melville 
had  a  houfe  there ;  that  there  was  no 
miilake.  As  he  walked  along  the 
broad  pavement,  meaning  to  make  his 
inquiries,  a  bright  enamelled  plate  on 
the  door  of  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderabk  of  the  houfes,  with  Mi/s  MeU 
ville  in  large  ktters  on  it,  ftruck  his 
eye, — He  (lopped  s  at  the  moment  a 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  which 
was,  on  knocking,  inftantly  opened  by 
a  porter,  drefled  in  a  handfome  livery, 
and  fcveral  other  fervants  appeared  in 
waiting. — This  is  indeed  a  change  of 
circumflances!  laid  Bel mour  to  him- 
felf:  fome  event,  he  doubted  not,  had 
placed  her  in  a  fituation  better  fuited 

•     to 
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to  her  merit,  than  that  in  which  he  had 
feen  her. — He  now  felt  difTatisfied 
with  himfelf,  for  thus  having  de- 
layed to  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  his 
heart,  till  they  no  longer  might  carry 
with  them'  that  undeniable  certauity  of 
difinrerefted  attachment,  which  could 
not  have  been  mi ftaken,  had  he  ad- 
drefled  her  in  the  humble  ftation,  in 
which  he  firft  few  her  placed.  He 
however  flattered  himfelf^  that,  in  time> 
the  circumftances,whkh  had  occafioned 
his  filence,  miight  be  explained  ^  and,  oc- 
cupied with  thefe  ideas,  he  pafied  the 
night  in  forming  a  thoufand  plans^ 
which  the  following  day  might  au- 
thorize, or  for  ever  deftroy. 

The 
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The  next  morning,  at  the  earlieft 
hour  at  which  he  thought  a  vifit  ad- 
miflible,  with  a  note  ready  prepared  in 
his  hand,  to  afl^  adnnifTion  for  fome 
other  tiiiie,  in  cafe  (ht  fliould  not  be  at 
home,  Behnour,  with  a  beating  heart, 
flepped  into  his  carriage,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  ta  Mifs  Mel- 
ville's in  Portland  Place. — On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  door,  there  was  a  demur,  as 
it  feemed,  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be 
admitted :  but  his  card  having  been 
carried  in,  the  doors  were  inftantly 
opened,  and  he  was  condudted  up 
flairs,  and  through  a  large  apartments 
As  he  entered  the  la(l  room,  the  groom 
of  the  chambers,  who  had  ufhered  him 
in,  bowed  refpedlfjlly,  and  faid  that 
Mifs  Melville  would  wait  on  his  lord- 

Ihip 
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fhip  immediately.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  however,  pafTed,  before  any 
one  appeared,  during  which  time  Bel- 
inour  had  leifure  to  obferve  the  fur- 
niture, v/hich  was  new  and  very  ex- 
pcnfive;  at  laft  two  folding-doors  flew 
open  at  the  "further  end  of  the  room, 
and  a  lady  tripped  lightly  on  tov/ards 
him,  whom  he  had  never  before  feen. 
She  was  plain,  and  her  countenance 
unpleafant,  but  drefled  in  the  utmoft 
exccfs    of  the   faOiion. — *  I    beg   ten 

*  thoufand  pardons,  my  lord,*  faid 
file,  (hrugging  up  her  (lioulders,  *  for 

*  making  your  lordihip  wait,  but  I  was 
^  under  the  hands  of  that  goth^  la 
'  Minaudicre,   v/ho  would  not  let  me 

*  ftir  till  he  had  finiflied  my  hair,  and 

*  who  regularly  comes  at  the  mod  in- 

*  convenient 
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'  convenient  hour  pofTible— but  I  en- 
'  treat  of  your  lordfhip  to  be  feated.— 

*  I   am   fure,    my  lord,   I  am   much 

*  flattered  by  this  honour.  Shamly,  I 
'  conclude,  who  promifed  to  f crape -up 
^  all  the  dancing  men  he  could  for  my 
'  ball,  has  been  obliging  enough  to 
'  mention  my  name  to  your  lordfliip— 
'  I  ought,  I  am  furc,'  continued  Ihe, 
fimpering,  ^  to  apologize  for  having 
^  troubled  your  lordfliip   to  come  np 

*  flairs,  but  I  could  not  refufe  m^yfelf 
'  the  pleafure  of  thanking  you  in  per- 
^  ^on.  for  the  honour  of  your  vifit/ — 
Here  the  lady,  as  it  feemed,  having 
come  to  the  end  of  her  fpeech,  flopped 
as  if  expecting  an  anfvver.  Belmour, 
vvith  difficulty  recovering  from  his 
painful  furprize,  after  fome  hefitation, 

begged 
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begged  pardon,  faying,  *  that  there  was 

*  fonne  jftran^e  miftake — that  he  had 

*  been  told,  that  this  was  the  houle  of 

*  Mifs  Melville,  whom  he  had  formerly 

*  the  honour  of  feeing,  and  to  whom 

*  he  had  meant  to  pay  his  refpeds/ — 
^  Might  I  be  informed,'  continued  he 
colouring,  '  if  Mifs  Emily  Melville 
^  live  here,  or  where  fhe  is  now  to  be 
'  found  r — Here  the  countenance  of 
the  lady  prefent  underwent  a  very 
confiderable  change — the  corners  of 
her  mouth  v;ere  inftantly  drawn  down, 
and  her  eye-brows  elevated  —  then, 
toffing  her  head  over  her  left  flioulder, 
with  afneer  of  the  utmoft  contempt,  fhe 
replied, —  '  this,  my  lord,  is  my  houfe, 

*  I  know  of  no  other  Mi/s  Melville  : 

there 
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'  there  was,  indeed,  a  perfon,  who 
^  claimed  fome  relationlhip  with  our 

*  family,  with^hom  certainly,  I  think, 
'  your  lord/hip  never  could  have  had 

*  any   acquaintance — a  flrange   inco- 

*  herent  flory,'  continued  fbe,  foftening 
her  looks  again  as  fhe  turned  towards 
Belmour,  '  of  which  /  never  could 
^  comprehend    a   word — but    fhe    is 

*  married  now,  and  not  likely  to  give 

*  us  any  more  trouble.' 

Belmour,  during  this  fpeech,  had 
remained  filent — the  pang  he  felt  on 
the  clofe  of  it  is  not  by  any  words  to  be 
expreffed— he  inftantiy  got  up,  and 
muttering  excufes  for  the  trouble  he 
had  given,  took  his  leave. 

'You 
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*  You  will  not  forget  the  fiveteenth, 

*  my  lord ;  though  I  owe  this  honour, 

*  it  feems,  to  a  miftake,  I  fhall  fend 
^  my  card/  fcreamed  a  fnrill  voice 
after  him,  as  he  went  down  flairs* 

Poor  Belmour  had  not  felt  difpofed 
to  afk  another  queftion  of  the  lady  he 
had  feen  j  her  wo'-ds,  and  the  tone  in 
which  fhe  had  fpoken^  were  too  ex- 
prefnve  of  fpite  and  prejudice,  to  give 
him  the  fmallefl  encouragement. 

One  part  of  her  intelligence  was  too 
probable;,  he  thought,  to  doubt.  Yet 
what  might  not  be  doubted  from  the 
mouth  of  one,  who  fpoke  with  fuch 
perfed  ignorance  of  Emily! 

Dodlor 
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Do6lor  Stanmore  feemed  nov/,  in- 
deed, his  laft  rcfource ;  and,  unable 
longer  to  fupport  fo  painful  an  uncer- 
taintyj  Belmour  ordered  his  chaife  to 
be  ready  within  two  houi-s — flept  that 

night  at .,  und  fetting  out  early  again 

the  next  morning,  arrived  in  the  eve- 
ning at  an  inn,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  village  where  Dr.  Stanmore  refided. 
-—There  Belmour  left  his  carriage 
and  fervants,  and  having  inquired  the 
way,  walked  on  alone  to  the  parfon- 


age. 


On  his  approach,  he  v/as  ft  ruck  with 
the  uncommon  appearance  of  neatnefs 
and  cultivation,  which  every  where 
prevailed — numbers  of  fmall  white 
cottages  were  here^  and  there  fcattered 
VOL.  II.  E  about: 
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about:  each  with  its  little  garden, 
which  he  obferved,  as  he  pafTed,  to  be 
not  only  flocked  with  vegetables,  but 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  their  walls 
covered  with  jeffamine  and  myrtle,  of 
which  the  vicinity  to  the  lea  admitted. 
At  a  little  difbance  beyond  the  parfon- 
age  appeared  the  chnrch-fleeple,  and 
the  village,  prettily  backed  by  a  wood, 
which  rofe  gradually  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  broken  and  rocky  towards  the  top, 
and  termhiating  on  the  oppofite  fide 
in  a  fharp  cliff,  which  overhung  the  fea. 
As  Belmour  croffed  the  fmall  garden 
of  the  parfonage,  which  Ltd  to  a  low 
porch,  the  entry  of  the  houfe,  he  faw 
a  perfon,  whom  he  immediately  guelTed 
to  be  Dr.  Scan  more,  rife  from  the  porch 
where  he  was  furins:  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  advance  to  receive  him.    '  - 

,    Belmour 
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B  elm  our  was  (Iriick  wkh  the  d'lg- 
nity  of  liis  appearance. — He  was  tall, 
and  rather  corpulent :  a  quantity  of 
fine  white  hair  covered  his  head  :  an^ 
his  countenance  v/as  expreffive  both  of 
fweetnefs  and  penetration.  As  he 
drew  near,  the  natural  Rirprize  on  the 
iiitrufion  of  an  utter  ftranger  feemed 
tempered  by  politenefs  and  good 
breeding.  Belmour  bowed  and  hefi- 
tated — he  felt  the  awkwardnefs  of  his 
fituationj  which  Dr.  Stanmore,  how- 
ever, feemed  willing  to  relieve  by  a 
cordial  invitation  to  enter,  as  he  called 
it,  his  humble  habitation. 

They  flopped,  as  it  v/ere  by  mutual 

accord,  in  the  porch,  v/here,  after  they 

were  feated,   a  fhort    filence  enfued. 

E  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Stanmore  waited  for  an  explanation 
ofthevlfit  he  received,  and  Belmour 
knew  not  how  to  begin — ^his  real 
feelings  upon  this  occafion  were  not 
eafy  to  be  reduced  to  the  tone  ofconver- 
fatten.  At  lad,  however,  after  men- 
tioning his  name,  at  which  Dr.  Stan- 
more  gave  a  flight  ftart,  and  making 
the  proper  apologies  for  his  intrufion, 
Belmour  proceeded  to  explain  the 
motive  of  his  vifit ;  *  wiihing/  as  he 
faid,    '  to  inquire   after  a  lady,  whom 

*  he  had  had   the  honour  of  feeina:  at 

*  Belmour  Caftic  fome  time  pad,  and 
'  of  whom   he    had    accidentally    re- 

*  ceived  an  incoherent  account  from  a 

*  perfon  of  the  fame  name/ — ^  I  am 

*  not  furprizcd/  faid  Dr.    Stanmore, 
after  a  faint  fmile  of  contempt,   ^  at 

3  '  a^y 
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'  any   account  given   to  your  lordrhip 

?  by  the  perfon,  to  whom  you  addref- 

*  fed  yourfelf  for  information,   which 

*  could  be  no  other  than  Mifs  Eliza 
^  Melville,  on  whom  the  family  eftate, 

*  a  large  property,  devolved  on   the 

*  death   of  her  father.     Emily  Mel- 

*  ville,   the  child  of  my  adoption,  is 

*  the   daughter   of  his  elder  brother, 

*  who  died  young ;  and  fhe,  from  mo- 
'  tlves   quite    unneceflary  to   explain, 

*  has   been   ever    unfortunately     con- 

*  fidered  in  an  invidious  light  by  thofe 
*^  of  her  family,  who  Vv'cre  not  bound 
'  to  protc6i:  her.  —  But  no  niatrer,  htr 
'  undeferved  lulferings  are,  I  trull,  at 
'  an  end.  Mr.  Courteney,.  to  whom 
^  fhe  is  now  married,   fenfible   of  her 

*  merit,    v/iil,    doubtlefs,    reward    her 

E  3  ^  virtue*: 
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'  virtues:    and   if  my    inoft    earnefib 

*  prayers  can  aught  avail/  faid  he, 
raifing  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  with  an  awful 
exprefiion  of  the  mofl  fervent  devotion, 

*  my  child  will  be  happy !' 

Bclniour*s  colour  here  totally  for- 
look  him — a  deadly  paler.efs  over- 
fpread  his  face— he  rofe,  fat  dov/n,  and 
rofe  again,  in  vifible  agitation.  There 
was  fomethingin  Dr.  Stanmore's  man- 
ner, which,  however  tempered  by  po- 
litenefs  of  exprelTion;,  and  mildntfs  of 
manner,  feemed  to  oppofe  further  in- 
quiries :  and  Belmour,  v/ho  feared, 
left  his  anxious  defire  to  know  more  of 
Emily's  hlftory  fnould  be  the  very 
means  of  precluding  him  from  further 
information,  knew  not  how  to  continue 

the 
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the  fubjed  —  a  fhort  filence  enfued— 
Dr.  Stanmore  then  rofcj  and  inviting 
Belmour  to  take  fome  refrefhment, 
opened  the  door  which  led  into  the 
houfe — Behnour  remained  feat^d^  *  I 

*  had  hoped,'  faid  he — '  and  ftill,  if  it 

*  were  not  too  great  a  liberty,  (hould 

*  requeft*  —    his    voice    faltered  — 

*  nrjight  I,*  continued  he,  in  fome  de- 
gree recovering,  *  be  allowed  to  afk  a 

*  few  particulars  concerning  the  family 
f  of  Mifs  Melville,  of  which  I  have 

*  hitherto  obtained  only  fo  erroneous 

*  and  imperfed  an  account?'  Fr. 
Stanmore  had  looked  at  him  with 
compaffion  while  he  fpoke,  he  then, 
after  a  few  moaients,  as  it  feemed  of 
doubtful  confideration,  advanced  to- 
wards him  3  and  taking  his  hand,  which 

E  4  he 
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he  pre  fled  between  botli  his  own,  in'- 
fenfible   hinmfelf  of  what  he  did.     *"  I 

*  know  not/  faid  he,  ^  the  preoife 
'  motive  which   excites   your  prefent 

*  interefl  in  Emily,  though  I  by  na 
^  means  affedl  total  ignorance  on  the 
^  fubjeCT :  and  it  was  not,  I  confefs, 
'  my  intention  at  firfi^  to  have  entered 

*  further  into  the  particulars  of  her 
^  life/ — hepaufcd — '  Yet,' continued 

*  he,  leading  Belmour  into  the  hbUfe, 

*  who  had   rifen  on  his  coming  up  to 

*  him,  if  you    will    deign    to  be  miy 

*  guefr  for  to  night  j    and  indeed  even 

*  now  it  would   be  late,  were  you  to 

*  return  to  the  inn;  I  will  endeavour  to 

*  fatisfy  the  defire  you  feem  to  exprefs, 

*  of  information  concerning  her.' — 
Poor  Belmour's  countenance,  ftill  more 

^  flrongly 
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{rrongly  than  his  words,  exprefied  his 
gratitude  for  a  favour  he  had  fo  little 
expedled,  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
inquiries  had  at  firil  been  received  by 
Dr.  Stanmore. 

They  paficd  through  a  fmall  neat 
parlour,  into  a  library,  filled  with  well 
arranged  books,  and  commodioufly 
furniflied,  but  with  uncommon  plainnels 
and  fimplicity.  After  they  were  feated. 
Dr.     Stanmore    continued^ — *  having 

*  told  you  the  conclufion  of  Emily'^ 

*  hiflory,  I  fhall  now  begin  with  fome 
'  circumftances,   which  preceded  her 

*  birth;  and  endeavour,'  faid  he,  with  a 
figh,  '  not  to  make  my  flory  too  long 

*  — it  is  but  a  melancholy  tale! 

E  5  ^  Emily 
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'  Emily  Dumont,  her  mother,  was 

*  of  a  family  originally   French,   but 

*  long   ago  fettled  in   Scotland;    and 

*  the  daughter  of  an  ofncer,  who, 
'  thinking  the  caufe  a  jud   one,   had 

*  affifled  in  the  attempts  to  re-eftablifh 
^  the  houfe  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of 
'  England.  He  with  difficulty  efcaped, 
^  after  the  battle  of  Cuiloden,  v/here 
^  he  had  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  an 
'  unavailing  bravery,  and  fled  to 
'  France,  where  he  fubfifted  on  the 
^  remains  of  a  very  flender  fortune, 
^  v/hich  his  friends  found  means,  from 

*  time  to  time,  to  tranfmit  to  him. 
'  His  refidence  was  chiefly  at  Bour- 
'  deaux,  where,  fomiC  years  after  his 
'  flight,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  mar- 
^  ried,  the  daughter  of  a   confiderable 

^  merchant 
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*  merchant  in  that  town,  (but  who 
'  afterwards  broke)  and  he  was  other- 
'  wife  not  very  fortunate  in  his  choice. 

*  His    wife,     although    uncommonly 

*  handfome,  and  by  no  means  wanting 

*  in  natural  powers  of  mind,  from  an 

*  ^arly  love  of  admiration  and  pleafure, 

*  and  from  that  general  want  of  prin- 

*  ciple,  too  common  to  many  of  her 
'  nation,  could  not  long  contribute  to 

*  the  happinefs,  or  even  conftitute  the 
'  real  comfort  of  a  man,  whofe  cha- 

*  radcr  differed   fo   wholly  from  her 

*  own. — Dumont,  for  that  was  his 
'  name,  was  of  a  retired  and  ftudious 
^  turn,  fur. pie  in  his  mianners,  gentle 

*  and  unfufpeding :  but  once  roufed 
^  by  offence,  determined  in   his   pur- 

*  pofes.     He  for  fome  tune  witneffed, 

E  6  Mn 
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^  in  filence,  a  coijciudl  he  much  dlfap- 
^  proved;  buc  v/Iien,  after  repeated  and 
'  gentle  remonllrances,  he  found  his 
'  efforts  to  reclaim  his  wife  unavailing, 

*  and  that  the  levity  of  her  manners' 

*  daily  increafed^  inilead  of  diminifli- 

*  ing,  he  avoided  her  fociety,  and 
^  retired  to  a  fmall  villa  he  had  near 

*  the  town,  carrying  with  him  his  only 

*  daughter,  then  about  three  years  old, 

*  his  favourite  child/ 

*  Dumont  continued  to  refide  at  this 
'  villa  for  fome  time,  when  finding  his 

*  health  rapidly  declining,  and  fore- 
'  feeing  the  probable  event,  he  dreaded 

*  for  his  daughter  both  the  education 

*  and  example  fhe  muft  unavoidably 
'receive  from  her  mother,  were  fhe 

'  left 
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^  lefc  to  her  care,  and  lidened  to  the 
^  propofal  of  a  diftant  relation  of  his  in 

*  England,  who  offered  to  take  charge 

*  of  the  child. — Thus  was  the  little 
^  Enaily    configned    to    the    care   of 

*  flrangers,  and  fent,   as   it  -were,  an 

*  orphan  into  the  world,  which  indeed 

*  fhe  fhortly  afterwards  adually  became,- 

*  by  the  death  of  both  her  parents. 

*  Mrs.  Dawfon,  the  perfon  with 
^  whom  Emily  Durrvont  refided,  hav- 
'  ing,  from  the  death  of  her   father, 

*  received  no  remittances  from  France 
'  for  her  fupport,  or  any  afliflance  from 
<  her  other  relations,  who  after  a  time 
*'  ceafed  even  to  notice  applications  on 

*  the   fubjed;    and    having    hcrfelf  a 

*  large  family,  and  a  ruined  fortune, 

*  had 
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*  had  formed  an  intention  of  retiring 

*  with  herhufband  into  Wales, — From 

*  which  circumdances  llie   began    to 

*  confider  Emily  as  a  charge,  which 
^  added  much  to  their  embarraflrnent; 

*  yet  how  to  difpofe  of  her  they  knew 

*  not  J  when  chance  threw  an  oppor- 

*  tiinity  in  their  way,  which  appeared 

*  calculated  to  relieve  them  from  their 
'  difficulties,  and  afTbrd  to  Emily,  in 
^  fome  degree  at  leaf!:,  that  fupport, 
^  of  which  fhe  was  fo  nearly  defti- 
^  tute/ 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
^  where  Mrs.  Dawfon  refided,  was  the 

*  feai:  of  Sir  Thomas  Melville  (a  name, 
doubtlefs,  not  uiiknown  to  you ,)  a 
man  of  imimenfe  property— he  had 

^  been 
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*  been  twice  married^  and  had  then  a 

*  fon  living  by  his  firfl  wife,  alfo  a  fon 
'  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond  wife, 
^  the  Lady  Melville  then  living.  Sir 
'  Thomas  was  a  man  of  weak  ca- 
^  pacity,  fickly  and  infirm,  and  v/holly 

*  governed  by  his  wife ;  who,  to  give 

*  you    her    charader    in    few    words, 

*  anfwered  exadlly  the  defcription  of  a 

*  Jlepmother^   in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the 

*  epithet.  — Her  chief  cbjed,  in  which 

*  ilie  fatally  fucceeded !   was  to  detach 

*  Sir  Thomas  from  his  eldell  fon,  a 

*  youth  cf  fuperiour  talents    and  the 

*  greateft  expedlatlon/  —  Here  Dr. 
Stanmore  paufed,  as  it  feemed,  to  re- 
cover fro  in  a  vifible  emotion. — ^  Well 

*  did  I  know  his  worth!'  continued  he, 

*  for  when  yet  a  child,'  he  was  placed 

*  under 
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'  under  my  care  by  his  mother,  the 
'  former  Lady  Melville,  and  again 
^  fent   to  me  here,  after   his  leaving 

*  fchool^  to  prepare  him  fcr  the   iini- 

*  verity. —  In  fad,  no  opportunity  was 

*  loil    by    his    mother-in-law,   of  re- 

*  moving   him   from    home,    as   flie 

*  dreaded    his    grovring  virtues,    his 

*  fpiriced  and  amiable  difpofition,  and 
^  the  power  he  might,  in  fpite  of  all 

*  her  influence,  one  day  obtain  by  the 

*  natural   affet5lion  of  a   father,   thus 

*  defeating  her  deep-laid  fchem^es  for 
^  the  aggrandizement  of  her  own 
^  children. 

*  Emily  Dumont  was  now  about 
'  twelve  years  old  ;  when  it  happened, 
^  that  Lady  Melville,  who  pafTed  al- 

'  mofl 
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'  mod  the  whole  of  the  year  in  the 
'  country,  forced,  in  that  particular,  to 

*  give    way    to    the    humour  ,of  Sir 
'  Thomas,  being  anxious  to  complete 

*  in  ail  refpecls,  according  to^^r  ideas, 

*  the  education  of  her  daughter,  was  in 

*  fearch  of  fome  young  girj,  who  might 

*  ferve  her  as  companion,    and   with 

*  whom  at  the  fame  time  fhe   might 

*  converfe  in  French.      Emily,   who 

*  had   by    no    means    forgotten   the 

*  language   flie  had  learned  from  her 

*  cradle,   appeared   in  all  refpecfts  ex- 

*  a(flly  what  was  required ;  and  Mrs. 
^  Dawfon  being  known  to  feveral  of 
^  the    families  in   the  neighbourhood, 

' '  who  vifited  Lady  Melville,  eafily  ob- 
'  tained  an  introduction  and  recom- 
^  mendation  to  her,  in  favour  of  Emily, 

'   who 
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*  who    In    confequence    was     fhortly 

*  afterwards  taken  into  her  houfe,  with 
'  a  promlfe  that  fhe  Ihould  thencefor- 

*  ward  never  want  prote6liGq.     With 

*  thefe  general  terms,    Mrs.   Dawfon 

*  found    it   convenient  to   fatisfy   her 

*  confcience,  and  fet  out  for  Wales, 

*  perfuaded  that  fhe  had  fully  done  her 

*  duty  towards  her  charge,  and  placed 

*  her  beyond  the  probability  of  future 

*  want  or  diftrefs, 

'  EnTiily  was  at  firft  delighted  with 

*  her  new  fituation.    Amiable  and  en- 

*  gaging,  flie  was  encouraged  and  ca- 

*  refled  by  all :  Lady  Melville  frcte^ed 

*  her;   and  Mifs  Melvi.le,  plcafed  with 

*  the  novelty    of  fuch    a  companion, 

*  exifting,  as  fhe  fuppofcd,  only    for 

*  her 
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'  her  fcrvlce   and   amufement,    would 

*  fcarcely  fuffer  her  to  be  for  a  moment 
'  out  of  her   fight.     But   it  was   not 

*  long  before  the  pride  and  ill- temper 

*  cf  Lady  Melville,  and  the  capiice  of 

*  her   daughter,     made    poor    Emily 

*  fcnfible  of  her  fubfervient  fituation.— 

*  The  natural  gentlenefc  of  herdifpofi- 
'  tion,  however,  and   the  thoughdefs- 

*  nc($  of  youth,   fupported  her,    and 

*  made  her  more  grateful  for  its  ad- 

*  vantages,  than  afFedled  by  what  fhe 

*  might  occafionally  have  to  fuffer — 

*  and  her  quicknefs  of  appr^henfion, 

*  and  aptnefs   to   im.provc  every  talent 

*  fhe  pofTeffed,' rendering  her  ufeful  to 

*  her  patronefs,   flie   v/as  not  without 

*  ker  fnare  of  flivour  and  moments  of 

*  appro- 
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*  approbation. — For  above  five  year'iS- 

*  iihe    continued    with   Lady   Melville 

*  upon  this  footing;  when,  fhe  knew 
'  not  why,   flie   faw  her  favour  daily 

*  decreafe    with  Lady  Melville. — She 

*  was  unaware  of  the  envy  and  jealoufy 

*  her  growing  charms  excited  in  the 
'  bread  of  the  mother,  from  the  praifes 

*  laviihed    on    her   wherever  fhe  ap- 

*  pearedi  while  Mifs  Melville,  in  ipite 

*  of  her  utmolt  efforts  to  attract  and' 

*  captivate,    when  Emily  was  prefent, 

*  often  remained  ahr.ofi:  unnoticed. 
'  Mifs  Melville,  too,  adopting  her 
'  mother's  ideas,   and  grow-ing  tired  of 

*  a  companion,  v/hofe  fuperiour  merit, 

*  and  propriety  of  manner?,  prevented 

*  her  from  treating  her  as  ill  as  (he  was 

^  inclined, 
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^  inclined,     from     natural    infolence, 

*  and  mortified  pride,    affeded   only 

*  indifference  and  contempt. 

^  Poor  Emily  nnourned  in  filence.— 
'  She  had  not,   on   earth,  a  friend  to 

*  whom  fhe  could  complain,  or  a  hope 

*  of  afTiflance,  fhould  ilie  be  forced  to 
^  quit  Lady  Melville's  houfe. 

^  The  family  was  jufr  returned  from 

^  a  lliort  excurfion    to    town  j    during 

^  which,  Emily  had  been  treaced  with 

*  more    than     ufual     fcverity ;    when 
'  young  Melville,   whom  his  mother- 

*  in-law  could  not  prevent  from  paf- 

*  fing  fome  little  time  at  his  father's, 

*  previous   to  his   going   abroad,   ar- 

*  rived    at   Melville  Hall.      He   was 

*  then 
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'  then  JLifl:    twenty,     his   perfon  iin» 

^  connmonly  fine,   of  a  noble,  fpirlted 

'  difpofition,   and  his  only  fault  (that 

*  my  partial    eyes  at  lead  could  dif- 

'  cover)  was  a  too  great  warmth  of 
^  temper. — But  how  would  not  that 
^  fault  have  been  foftened  by  reafon, 
'  had  fate  but  granted  time  for  its  m^- 
^  tunty ! — Yet,  though  every  way 
^  formed  to  gratify  both  the  heart  and 
^  pride  of  a  parent,  Melville  was,  as 
^  ufual,   received    by    his  father  with 

*  coldnefs  and  indifference:  at  which, 
*'  though  unaccuftomed  to  his  tender- 
'  nefs,  he  felt  particularly  mortified,  as 

*  he  nov/  came  to  take  leave  of  him, 

*  and  his  abfence  from  England,  he 
^  underftood,    wa^   intended  to   be  of 

*  fome  years. 

'  On 
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'  On   his  arrival  at  Melville  Hall, 

*  having   inquired    if  there    were  any 

*  company  in  the  hoiife,    and  having 

*  been  anfwered  by  the  fervant  to 
^  whom  he  had  addrefTed  himfelf,  that 
^  there  was  none,  only  the  family ; 
^  when   they    were    afTembled   in   the 

*  drawing-room  before  dinner,  I  have 
^  often  heard  him  declare,  that  no  Rir- 
^  prize  ever  equalled  what  he  fek,  on 
^  the  entrance  of  Emily.  He  had 
'  fcarcely  feen  her  fince  fhe  was  a  chlid  ; 
'  as   his  vifits,  which  had  been   very 

*  rare,  to  his  father  were  chiefly  made 
'  in  town,   whiiher  fhe  had  not  then 

*  accompanied  Lady  Melville ;  and 
/  her  figure  was  fb  much  altered  and 

^  improved,  that  he  at  firfl:  did  not 
'  gucfs.  who  file  was  -  nothing   could 

<  furpafs 
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*  furpafs   her  beauty,   or  the    natural 

*  grace  and  elegance  of  her  manner. — 
'  But  your  lordfhip/  faid  Dr.  Stan- 
niore^  ^  has  feen    her    daughter,   who 

*  is  indeed,  the  image  of  her  unfortu- 
'  nate  mother.' — Belmour  coloured, 
but  was  fiknt — Dr.  Stanmore  con- 
tinued :  '  Young  Melville,  hurt  at  his 

*  father's  cold  reception,  and  his  mind 
'  affailed  by  many  painful  ideas,  was 
^  preparing  to  pafs  molt    unpleafantly" 

*  the  time  previous  to  his   departure, 

*  when,     as    you    will   already   have 

*  guelTed,  the  fudden  and  unexpected 

*  appearance  of  an  objed,  formed  every 

*  way  to  charm,  and  captivate,  with  the 

*  addition  of  that  fymipathy,  natural  to 
^  perfons   placed    under   limilar    un- 

*  pleafant    circumftances,     failed    not 

*  Ihortly, 
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'  ihortly  to  excite  an  interefl:  in  his 
'  bread,    which    terminated   in    love. 

*  Emily,  unaccuftomTed  from  her  early 
^infancy  to  the  Toothing  care  and 
'  tendernefs  of  a  parent  j   alone,  and  a 

*  ilranger,  as  it  were,  in  a  bad  world ; 

*  born  with  a  heart  alive  to  every  fofc 
'  feeling  of  virtuous  afFe^lion;   knew 

*  not  how   to   oppofe  the  fentiments 

*  excited    in   her    breafl   by    the.at- 

*  tentions,  interefl:,  and  tendernefs  of 
'  Melville ;  who,  though  young,  evi- 

*  dendy  pofTefled  a  decided  fl:eadinefs 

*  of  charafler,  which  infpired  confi- 

*  dence  and  fecurity.    In  him  ihe  faw 

*  a  friend  and  protedor, 

*  To   his  family,  her  des  of  obli- 

*  gation  were  fmall  j  ihe  was  treated 

VOL,  II,  F  *  with 
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*  with  infolence  and  contempt,  for  the 
^  mere  cafual  fuperiority  of  fortune ; 
^  and,  indeed,  owed  thetn  little  more 

*  than  her  fubfiftence,  in  return  for  the 

*  employment  of  her  time,  and  her  ut- 

*  moft  endeavours  to  pleafe,  exerted 
^  in  their  fervice.     She  could  in  fa6l, 

*  therefore,  feel  little  fcruple  in  iiilen- 

*  ing    to    the   didlates  of   Melville's 

*  avowed  and  fincere  paffion—- circum- 

*  fiances  too  materially  contributed  to 

*  excufe  both  her  and  Melville. 

^  Lady  Melville,  his  mother-in-law, 

*  on  his  firft  attentions  to  Emily,  had 
^  redoubled  her  watchful  obfervation^ 

*  on  his  every  look,  and  the  harfhnefs 

*  of  her  dry  and  farcaftic  manner  to- 

*  wards  him  y  but  Ihortly  afterwards,  a 

^  change 
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^  change  in  her  whole  behaviour  took 

*  place,  for  which^  he  was  at  a  lofs  to 

*  account.  She  gradually  becanne  foft 
^  in  her  manner,  and  aloioft  carefTing 

*  both  to  him  and  Emily,  artfully 
^  throwing  out  her  praife,  feparately,  of 

*  each  to  the  other,  fo  as  to  periuade 

*  them  of  the  intereft  flie  affefled  to 

*  take  in  their  welfare:  added  to  which, 
'  while  carefully  avoiding  the  appear- 
^  ance  of  premedtcation  or  defign,  fhe 

*  gave  them  every  polTible  opportunity 

*  of  being  together.  Unexperienced 
<  as  they  were,  it  v/as  impoffible  they 

*  Hiould  efcape   the    fnare.— Melville, 

*  encouraged  by  the  kindnefs  and 
^  altered  manner  of  his  mother-in-law, 

*  ventured  to  hint  to  her  his  paflion, 
^  and  begged  her   intereft  and  good 

F  2  *  offices 
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*  offices  with  his  father.  — She  afFeded 
^  furprize:   but  told  him,  fhe  thought 

*  Sir  Thomas  might  be  brought  to 
'  confent   to   dieir   union,   as  fortune 

*  ought  not  to  be  an  objeft  with  hinn, 

*  and  that  Emily  certainly  could 
'  to   no   family  be   a  difgrace.       Sir 

*  Thomas  was  at  the  time,  in  addition 

*  to  his  ufual  indifferent  healthy  fuf- 
^  fering  from  the  gout,  which  ren- 
'  dered  him  fo  fretful  and  uneafy,  that, 
'  except  Lady    Melville,     whom    he 

*  fcarcely  allowed  to  be  out  of  his 
'  room,  few  dared  venture  to  approach 
'  him — However,  the  time  of  young 
'  Melville's  intended  departure  draw- 
'  ing  near,   he  determined,  fupported 

*  as   he  thought    himfelf    by    Lady 

*  Meville*s  powerful  intereft,  to  take 

*  courage. 
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*  courage,  and  fpeak  to  his^  father  on 

*  the  fubjed  nearcit  his  heart ;  meaning 
'  to  declare  himfelf  ready  to  i'ubmit  to 
'  any  delay,    or  any   terms  Vv^hatever, 

*  that  his  fa  [her  fhoiild   think  proper 

*  to  impofe,  if,  finally,  he  might  iiope, 

*  with  his  confent,  to  be  united  to 
'  Emily. — Trembling,   he  entered  the 

*  apartment  of  his  father. — He  was  re- 
^  ceived  by  him  with  the  moft  forbidding 

*  looks,  and  fcarcely  allowed  time  to 

*  explain  himfelf,  before  he  was  loaded 

*  with  every  term  of  reproach,  for  at- 
'  tempting  to  difgrace,  as  he  called  it, 
^  his  family,  and  think  of  marrying  a 

*  French  beggar,  who  had  fubfifted,  he 

*  faid,   only    on    his    bounty  :    but  of 

*  her     he    llioiild   take   care,  —  Lady 

*  Mvlville,  at  the  inftant,  entered  the 

F  3  '  room. 
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'  room,  on  Vvhofe  countenance  a  ma- 

*  liclous    fmile    was   fo    evident,  that 

*  Melville's  eyes   were   in   an  inftant 

*  opened ;    he    faw   himfelf  betrayed", 

*  and  without  uttering  another  word, 

*  left  the  room.     The  next  day  Emily, 

*  with  five  guineas  in  her  pocket,  was 

*  aftually  ordered  to  leave  the  houfe  j 

*  an  order  with  which  (he  immediately 

*  complied,  retiring  to  a  neighbouring 

*  farm-houfe.  Thither  fhe  was  fol- 
'  lowed  by  Melville,  who,  in  addition 
'  to   his  pafTion,   felt  the  dictates  cf 

*  honour  inflantly  determine  him  never 

*  to   abandon  one,   of  whofe  forlorn 

*  fituation  he  thought  himfelf  the  fole 

*  caufe. — They  immediately  fet  out  for 

*  Scotland,  where  they  v/ere  married. 

*  On   his  return,   Melville   found   all 

*  interceffion 
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*  interceflion  with    his  father   vain — 

*  his    cQates  were  wholly  in  his  own 
/  pov/er  :   and  he  not  only  withdrew 

*  his  Ton's  allowance,  but  at  the  fanrie 

*  time  declared  him  difinherited.   The 

*  army  was  his  only  refource,  in  which^ 
'  by  the  afTiftance  of  his  friends,  he 

*  obtained  a  commilTion ;  but  having  at 

*  prefenc  neither  houfe  nor  retreat,  he 
^  claimed   from    my  early  friendfliip, 

*  and  afTured  attachment,,  a  prptedlioa 

*  for  his  wife  j  and  in  terms  at  once  the 

*  mofl:  manly  and  affedcing,  deplored 

*  the  cruelty  of  his   fituation,  which 

*  allowed  him  not  for  the  moment  to 

*  infure  her  even  from  pofitive  want 

*  and  necefllty.  — Could  I  refufe  !  I  had 

*  ever  confidered  Melville  more  as  a 
^  fon  than  a  pupil :   and  his  errours, 

F  4  '  bearing 
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*  hearing  the  character  of  imprudence, 

*  not   of  vice,    could   but  excite  my 

*  pity. — Shortly   after  their  marriage," 

*  Melville   came  to  me  with  his  wife, 
^  who,   beautiful  as  an  angel,  was  alfo 

*  the  image  of  purity  and  innocence.— 
'  Six   months    were   palTed    by   them 

*  under  my  roof  in  quiet  and  content 
'  — their  lafl  farewel,  alas  I   to  happi- 

*  nefs  on  earth. 

,    *  Melville's    regiment    was     then 

*  ordered   to    the  Weft  Indies 5    fain 
'  would  Mrs.  Melville  have  accom- 

*  panied  him  thither,  but  the  obje6lIons 
'  to  this  meafure  were  too  ftrong— He 

*  had  only  his  pay  to  fubfift  on,   and 

*  the  idea  of  expofing  her,  then  too  in 

*  a  ftate  of  pregnancy,  to  the  many 

*  dangers 
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*  dangers   and    difficulties  he    mis;ht 

*  have  to  encounter^  was  intolerable  to 

*  him.     It  was  fettled,  therefore,  that 
y  till  his  return,   which  it  was  fuppofed 

*  would     be    within    a  twelvennonth, 

*  Mrs.  Melville  was  to  remaln'with  me 
/  — Thus  they  parted  i  and,  though  with 

*  the  moil  affecling  exprefiion  of  re- 

*  gretj  flill,  on  his  fide,  with  the  youth- 

*  ful  hope  of  future  happinefs  ;  but  on 

*  her's,  with  a  defpondency  fhe  vainly 

*  endeavoured   to   conceal. — A    deep 

*  melancholy   took   poflefTion   of  her, 

*  fofcened,  indeed,  by  the  natural  fweet- 

*  nefs  of  her  dlfpofitioa:    but  almoft 

*  her  firit  fmile  was  on  her  infant,  born 

*  a  few  months  fubfequent  to  her  huf» 

*  band's  departure,   and  whom,  after 

*  her  mother,  I  named  Emily. 

F  j  '    i  wo 
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*  Two  years  had  paffed  in  vain  ex- 

*  pedlation^  without   any   determined 

*  time  having  been  fixed  for  Melville's 

*  return,  when  his  letters  announced, 
^  that  within  a  few  days  he  was  to  fet 

*  fail  for  England — He  requefted  of  his 

*  wife  to  meet  him  on  his  landing : 

*  faying,   that  he  fnould  be  his  own 

*  meffenger,.  and  direding   her  to  ac- 

*  cept  of  an  invitation   fhe  would  re- 

*  ceive  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 
'  a  houfe  on  the  coaft  near  Falmouth, 

*  —Thither  Ihe  repaired,  and  day  after 

*  day  from  the  Strand,  where  fhe  took 

*  her  conflant  flation,   did  fhe  watch 
'  the  coming  of  the  velTel^  which  was 

*  to  bring  her  only  joy. — At  laft  the 

*  veflel  was  defcrieds  it  was  known  to 

*  be    the    expeded   packet. — 'With 
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*  beating  heart  and  eyes,  ftralned  to- 
'  wards   the  yet  didant   fail,  did  fhe 

*  wait  its  approach — The  Tea  was  calm 
^  and  ferene— nearer  and  nearer  it  ap« 

*  proached— at   lad   ilie   faw   a   boat 

*  put  off,  which  rowed  diredlly  towards 

*  the  fpot  where  fhe  was—A  fudden 

*  dimnefs   overfpread    her  fight :  Ihe 

*  with     difficulty    fupported     herfelf^. 

*  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  piece  of 

*  broken  rock,  while  with  the  other  flie 

*  grafped  the  hand  of  her  child,  whonT 
'  fhe  had  led  to  meet  its  father's  firfl 
'embrace.— Again  her  eyes   opened,, 

*  as  the  boat  drew  near— ^better  for 
^  her,  zhcy  had  been  clofcd  for  ever  ! — > 

*  The  firil  objecft,  that  ftruck  her  re- 
'  turning  fight,  was  Melville's  fervant., 
^  a  lad  wlio  had  followed,  and  fhown' 

?  6  ^  particul^ 
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*  particular    attachment   to   him,    in 

*  deep  mourning.     I  have  little  more 

*  to  add/  faid  Dr.  Stanmore,  obferving 
Belmour    much    afFcdled— '  the   fcr- 

*  vant  brought  the  fatal  news  of  MeU 

*  ville's  death,  who  had  been  attacked 

*  by  a  fudden  and  violent  fever,  juft  as 

*  he  was  about  to  embark  j  he,  how- 

*  ever,   had   ftrength  to  write  a  fhort 

*  letter,  in  which  he  entreated  his  dear 

*  Emily,  to  live  for  the  fake  of  their 

*  child. — He  alfo  fent  her  his  portrait, 

*  faying,  that  thus  only  could  he  fulfil 

*  his  promife  of  returning  to  her— and 
'  clofed  his  letter  with  a  fad  farewel. 

*  The  particulars  I  mention,  I  learnt 

*  from   the    friends  fne  was  with — to 

*  me  ihe  returned  in  a  ilate  of  ftupor : 

*  from  which,  however,  Ihe  at  lall  fuc- 
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'  ceeded  in  rouzing  herfelf,   and  en- 

'  deavourcd  to  fulfil  the  dying  wifhes  of 

*  her  hiifband,  and  hve  to  cherifh  and 

*  fupport  her  child — But  the  blow  was 

*  too    fevere — her   fragile   form  funk 

*  under  it's  weight.  On  the  very  day 
'  twelvemonth,  on  which  fhe  had  met 

*  the  fatal  news  of  her  hufliand's  death, 

*  fhe  expired  in  my  arms — leaving  her 

*  dear  infant  to  my  care.  1  have  fulfilled 

*  the  facred  charge,  and  watched  over 
^  it,  I  may  fay,  with  parental  intereft 

*  and  afFeclion :  and  well  have  I  been  re- 
'  paid  !  for  a  mind  more  enlightened, 
'  or  a  heart  more  open  to  every  noble, 
'  every  tender  feeling,  never  was  more 
'  confplcuous  than  in  my  Emily—and, 

*  perhaps,  never  were  fuch  force  and' 

*  energy  of  mind  united  in  the  fame 

*  charafler 
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«  chara6ler  with  fuch  foftnefs  and  af- 
'  fedion/— Here  Dr.  Stanmore  leant 
back  In  his  chair,  to  appearance  much 
fatigued  with  having  fpoken  fo  long. 
Belmour  entreated  of  him  not  to  con- 
tinue.— ^  Notwithflanding  the  pleafure- 

*  I  have  in  hearing  you,'  faid  he,  '  I 

*  mufl  beg  of  you  now  to  reft — another 

*  time,  perhaps.'  —  Dr.  Stanmore 
thanked  him. — *  I  am,   it  is  true,  fa- 

*  tigued,'  faid  he,  *  nor  can  I  ever 
'  recal  thefe  melancholy  fcenes  to  my 

*  mind,  without  renewed  fufFering. — 

*  As  you  are  kind  enough  to  be  my 

*  gueft  for  to-night,  we  will  for  the 

*  prefent  difmifs  the  fubjed,  and  to- 

*  morrow  I  Ihall  have  more  ftrength, 
^  and  finifh,  which  is  not  much,  what 
f  remains  for  ine  to  fay,' 

The 
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The  reft  of  the  day  pafled  In  con- 
erfatlon  between  them  on  various 
)pics,  on  all  of  which  Dr.  Stanmore 
liked  not  only  with  intelligence,  as  a 
lan  of  fenfe  and  erudition,  but  as  a 
lan  converfant  with  the  world.  He 
ifornaed  Belmour,  that  early  in  life 
i  had  travelled  with  a  young  noble- 
lan,  who  afterwards  died  abroad,  not 
ily  over  France  and  Italy,  but  into 
rcece. 

*  I  had  in  my  youth/  faid  he,  *  a 
rambling  fpirit,^  and,  I  muft  confefs, 
a  ftrong  prediledlion  for  the  armys. 
and  fubmitted,.  with  reludlance,  to 
the  judgment  of  my  father,  who 
earneftly  prefTed  my  going  into  the 
church,  where  he  had  hopes  of  pro- 

«  curing 
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*  curing  nne  confiderable  preferment ; 
'  and  much/  continued  he,  with  a 
fmile,  '  was  he  diftrefled  for  me  on 
^  thefaihjreofthofe  hopes — But  where 

*  may  we  not  find  content!— certain  it:; 
'  is,  that  I  would  not  now  exchange:! 

*  this   fimple   dwelling,  and  moderate  ! 

*  fituation,  where  the  power  of  doing 
'  good  to  others  has  not   been  denied 

*  me,  for  palaces  and  riches/ — At 
night  they  feparated,  having  rifen 
mutually  in  each  other's  opinion  as 
they  converfed.  Belmour,  however, 
faid  little— too  deeply  affedted  with 
what  he  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Stanmore, 
of  himfelf  he  could  not  fpeak,  nor  of 
the  only  objecl,  which  had  now  fo  long 
occupied  his  mind. 

He 
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He  was  condu6led  by  Dr.  Stranmore 
to  a  neat  apartment  above  flairs,  the 
whole  furniture  of  which  was  white, 
and  the  wainfcot  alfo  white,  adorned 
with  drawings,  in  neat  but  fiinple 
frames. — Belmour  was  no  fooner  alone, 
than,  on  calling  his  eyes  round  the 
room,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
aflually  in  the  very  apartment  for- 
merly occupied  by  Mifs  Melville.  —The 
fudden  fenfation,  the  long  train  of  ideasy 
which  this  circumftance  excited  in  his 
mind,  are  not  to  be  deicrlbcd— every 
part  of  the  room  was  carefully  examined 
by  him,  flepping  lightly  on  the  floor, 
left  his  footfteps  fiiould  be  heard  in 
the  fmall  and  thin-built  houfe.  The 
drav/ings  in  particular  attracted  his 
attention  :  they  were  views,  evidently 
original,  of  different  parts  of  Italy,  and 

various 
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various  buildings,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  that  country,  enlivened 
with  figures,  and  executed  in  a  free 
and  mafleriy  ftyle.  Among  many  of 
Venice,  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti 
was  often  repeated,  and  various  views 
given  of  the  infide  of  the  building,  Oa 
farther  examination  among  the  figures 
on  the  fore-ground,  one  always  pre- 
fented  iifelf  fo  like  his  own, '  that  he 
thought — could  it  have  been  pofTible 
•—but  it  mud  be  fancy— yet  it  was  al- 
ways reprefented  in  the  very  cloak  he 
wore,  on  the  very  bench  he  fat,  where 
he  had  often  pafTed  whole  hours  in 
liftening  to  the  divine  mufic  repeated 
from  the  grated  gallery  above— Yet  he 
had  fitten  for  no  portrait  while  at  Venice 
—and  again  it  muft  be  fancy.     To  get 

rid. 
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rid,  however,  of  an  idea,  which  puzzled 
and  occupied  his  mind,  he  in  vain  en* 
deavoured  to  reft — his  eye-lids  were 
no  fooner  clofed,  than  all  he  had  heard 
from  Dr.  Stanmore  prelTing,  as  it 
feemed,  more  ftrongly  on  his  imagi* 
nation,  precluded  all  hope  of  fleep. 

Belmour  rofe  early  the  next  morning, 
impatient  again  to  fee  Dr.  Stanmore^ 
and  planning  within  himfelf  the  many 
queftions  he  meant  to  aik  him  relative 
to  Mifs  Melville,  and  her  prefent 
fituationj  but  concluding  that  he  would 
not  yet  be  up,  he  determined  •  to  wait 
his  hour  of  breakfaft  in  the  garden. — 
The  fun  was  newly  rifcn,  the  air  fbft 
and  ferene,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers^  with  which  the  little  garden 

was 
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■was  plentifully  (locked,  delightful.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  place, 
he  remarked  an  elegance  and  propriety 
oftafle,  which  left  him  no  doubt,  by 
whom,  it  had  been  planjied.  Thus 
furrounded,  as  he  was,  by  objcds  which 
brought  the  image  of  Emily  fo  forcibly 
to  his  mind,  his  admiration  of  her 
feemed  every  inftant  to  increafe  with 
his  anguifh  for  her  lols. 

*  To  me,*  faid  he,  mournfully,  *  to 
^  me,  fhe  is  loft  for  ever  ! — yet  I  muft 

*  fee  her  again — 1  muft  afTure  her  of 

*  my  refpe6b,  my  admiration,  fince  I 
'  dare  not,  alas  !  of  my  regret/ — Oc- 
cupie'^  with  thefe  ideas,  he  advanced 
with  a  quickened  ftep  towards  the 
houfe,  hoping  now  to  find  Dr.  Stan- 
more 
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more  below  (lairs.  At  die  door  he 
was  met  by  the  maid,  who,  dropping  an 
awkward  curtfey,  faid — ^  that  her  mader 

*  begged  his  honour's  pardon,  but  that 

*  he  was  too  unwell  to  come  down 
^  flairs,  and  hoped  he  would  excufe 
'  him — and   breakfafl    is  ready,  youi* 

*  honour,  in  the  litde  parlour,*  faid  Ihe, 
leading  the  way.  Belmour  followed,  with 
a  feeling  of  difappoincment,  which  he 
knew  fcar<:ely  how  in  any  degree  to 
conquer — He  had  hoped  to  learn  many 
particulars  reladve  to  Emily's  hiftory, 
and  to  have  had  many  circumilances 
explained,  which  had  fo  much  excited 
bis  curiofity  j  he  wifhed,  likev/ife,  to 
have  farther  improved  his  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Stanmore,  whofe  fentiments 
and    converfadon    infpired  him  with 

peculiar 
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peculiar  intereft,  together  with  a  re-'' 
fpe6t  and  reverence,  to  which  his 
fituation,  and  the  fimple  dignity  of  his 
figure  and  manner,  necefiarily  con- 
tributed.— *  Am  I  then/  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  *  deftined  to  burft  in  i.Q-no- 
^  ranee  !  and  is  there,  indeed,  fome  fpell 

*  formed  eternally  to  counteract  and 

*  oppofe  my  wifhes,  on  the  only  fubjecl 

*  which  really  interefts  my  heart  !*— 
He  had  learned  from  Dr.  Stanmore,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  that 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Courteney  was  m 
Gloucefterlhire  ;  and  recolleding,  from 
the  name  of  the  place,  that  it  was  re- 
niarkable  for  an  old  ruin,  which  many 
perfons  travelled  purpofely  to  fee,  he 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this 
circumftancc,  and>  under  pretence  of 

tht 
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the  accidental  curiofity,  which  might 
be  flippofcd  to  h^ve  brought  him  there, 
afk  permifiion  to  fee  Emilys  which, 
h^   thought,  without  any   appearance 
of  particularity,  he  was  authorized  to 
do,  from  their  former  acquaintance  ac 
Belmour  Caftle. — What  were  his  dc- 
figns,  or  what  his  expectations  from 
this  vifit,  perhaps  he  hardly  dared  to  afk 
himfelf— for  the  moment  it  promifed 
him  a  fort  of  indulgence,  or  at  lead 
relief,  and  his  mind  was  not  at  prefent  in 
a   ftate   to  look  farther.       Thus  de* 
termined,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Dr.  Stanmore's,  having  previqufly  en- 
deavoured to  exprefs  his  obiigaticn  to 
him  for  his  reception,  in  a  letter  which 
he  defired  might  be  delivered  to  him 
after  his  departure,  juft  as  he  paffed  the 

door 
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door  of  the  little  parlour,  he  met 
Dr.  Stanmore  coming  flowly  to- 
wards him — *  I  cannot/  faid  Dr. 
Stanmore,  fpeaking  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, *  fufFer  you  to  go  without  one 
^  farewel  from  me,   nor  without  ex- 

*  prefling  my  fincere  wifh,  that  wc 
'  may,  at  fome  futui^  period,  improve 

*  our  acquaintance  —  forgive,'  con- 
tinued he,  taking  both  Belmour's  hands, 
which  he  prefled—'  forgive  tlie  liberty 

*  I  take,  but  fomething  tells  me,  al- 

*  though  till  now  we  have  never  met, 
'  that  we  were  not  deftined  to  be  al- 

*  ways  ftrangers  to  each  other/— Bel- 
mour  exprefled  his  oblig^don  with  fo 
much  warmth  and  afFedlionate  grati- 
tude, that  it  brought  a  fmile  on  Dr. 
Stanmore's  countenance  j  which  fmile 

plainly 
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plainly  faid,  ^tliou  haft  a  tender  heart  V 
— ^  Much  it  grieves  me/  continued  he, 

*  to  be  thus  feized  at  this  moment, 

*  when  I  almoft  flattered  myfelf  you 

*  would   fomevvhat    have    prolonged 

*  your  ftay ;  but,  though  by  no  means 

*  at  prefent  dangerous,  as  I  am  told, 

*  thefe  attacks  of  a  fort  of  afthma,,  to 

*  which  I  have  many  years  been  fub- 

*  jedl,  completely    difable  me,  when 

*  they   come,    for  feveral-  days,  and 

*  render  me  nearly  incapable  even  of 

*  fpeaking.'— Saying  this,  he  advanced 
into  the  room;  towards  an  arm-chair, 
Supported  by  Belmour,  who,  as  foon  as 
he  faw  him  quietly  feated,  fearing  that 
Jiis  Haying  longer  might  be  trouble- 
fome,  with  fincerc  regret  took  leave  of 
his  holl. 

VOL.  n.  • 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Belmour,  during  his  walk  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  carriage  the  day 
before,  arranged  his  plan,  in  confe- 
quence  of  what  he  had  learned  from  Dr. 
Stannaore,  and  found  that  he  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  arrive  at  the  Poll 
Town,  diftant  however  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  feat  of  Mr,  Courteney, 
till  the  next  evening.—^Having  ac- 
cordingly,  on  the  following  night  but 

one,  fiept  at ,  he  proceeded  on  the 

fubfequent  morning  to  Deane  Abbey. 
— PafTing,  as  he  went,  through  a  park 
of  confiderable  extent,  though  too  much 

occupied 
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occupied  by  his  own  thoughts  to.  be 
very  obfervant  of  the  furrounding  ob- 
jecls,  he  was  flruck  with  an  air  of 
negleft  which  reigned  throughout.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  and  not  till  the 
poftillions  had  repeatedly  hallooed,  that 
admittance  had  been  gained  at  the  firft 
gate,  which  was  opened  only  by  a 
common  labourer:  when,  afccr  hav- 
ing traverfed  the  park,  he  arrived 
at  a  large  iron  gate,  which  led  into  an 
open  court  before  the  houfe,  he  waited 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
key  was  brought ;  and  then,  from  the 
immenfe  weight  of  the  iron  gate,  and 
ruft  of  the  hinges,  it  fccmed  for  fomc 
time  doubtful,  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  opened  at  all.  The  houfe,  evi- 
dently part  of  an  ancient  abbey,  had 
G  2  an 
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an  air  of  pidlurefque  grandeur,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  building  was  an  abfo- 
lute  ruin,  the  walls  of  which  were,  in 
many  parts,  covered  with  ivy  of  im- 
menfe   growth.-—'  Is     this    the    ruin 

*  which  is  fhown  to  ftrangers?'  faid 
Belmour  to  the  fervant,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed into  the  court. — ^  No,  my  lord,' 
replied  the  man,  who  had  glanced  his 
eye  over  the  coronet,  which  was  on 
Belmour^s  carriage.; — '  No,  my  lord, 
'  the  ruins  as  Jome  comes  to  fee,  is 
^  about  a  mile  off,  up  yonder  in  the 

*  park'  (pointing  to  a  fteep  rifing 
ground).  — *1  thought  as  how  your  lord*- 
'  fliip  adced  for  my  mailer.' — '  Is  Mr. 

*  Courteney  at  home?'  faid  Belmour. 

*  No,  my  lord,  mafter  is   gone   out 

*  fince  morning.' — *  Is  Mrs.  Courteney 

I  'at 
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'  at  home  ?'  continued  Beimour,  cough- 
ing, in  order  to  difgulfe  the  agitation  of 
his  voice. — *  I   ain't   fure,    my  lord ; 

*  but   if  your  lordiliip  will  walk  there 

*  a  littlCi  upon  that  there  terrace,  I  will 

*  go  and  inquire.* 

Belmour  pafled  on  through  a  fmall 
door  in  the  wall,  which  on  that  fide 
of  the  houfe  crofled  a  broad  high 
terrace,  from  which  there  was  a  dif- 
tant  view  of  the  country.  The  ground 
falling  abruptly  in  that  part,  and  the 
foil  being  rocky,  formed  a  fort  of  na- 
tural rampart,  which  continued  for 
fome  way  along  the  houfe.  As  he 
walked  along  this  terrace,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the-  fervani:,  he  acci- 
dentally caft  his  eyes  up  to  an  open 
G  3  window 
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window  above,  where,  leaning  on  her 
arm,  in  a  penfive  poflure,  he  faw 
Emily. — It  could  be  no  other — nor  did 
it  require  the  quick  fcnfation  of  a  lover 
to  recognize  her  figure.  —  Belmour 
remained  for  fome  time  in  the  place 
where  he  ftood,  earneftly  looking  to- 
w^ards  her — during  which,  fhe  once 
turned,  as  it  feemed,  on  fome  perfon's 
entering  the  room  where  flie  was,  but 
again  refumed  her  former  attitude,  and 
appeared  loft  in  thought :  the  fervant 
whom  he  had  lent  up  with  his  name, 
then  coming  towards  him,  Belmour 
advanced  to  meet  him. — *  Pleafe  ye, 
*  my  lord,'  faid  the  man,  *  my  miflrefs 
^  is  not  at  home/ — '  Not  at  home  V 
Tfnuttered  Belmour  to  himfelf,  with  a 
look  of   difappointment  5   then,    after 

rnufing 
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mufing  for  a  few  feconds,— ^  Might  I, 

*  fir,  beg  to  have  pen  and  ink  brought 
<  ixie?* — *  O  yes,   my   lord,  I'll   fetch 

*  your  lordfliip  pen  and  ink,  and  fonne 

*  paper  in  a  moment :  pleafe  ye,  my 

*  lord,  to  walk  into  the  great  hall,  and 
'  your  lordiliip  may  look  at  the  paint- 

*  ings     there    the    while,     they    are 

*  reckoned  very  curious/ — Belmour 
having  thanked  the  fervant,  followed 
him  into  the  hall.  —  The  paintings 
which  the  fervant  talked  of  were  fhields 
and  armorial  bearings,  with  banners,  and 
a  quantity  of  old  armour,  which  were  all 
fufpended  under  the  high  arches  of  a 
fine  ancient  Gothic  roof,  beautifully 
worked  i  the  whole  of  the  pannels  be- 
low had  evidently  alfo  been  highly 
carved  and  ornamented,   but  were  de- 

Q  4  faced 
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faced  and  fallen  to  decay. — Belmour 
call:  an  Inattentive  eye  over  thefe  ob- 
jefls  as  he  walked  about  the  hall,  when 
fuddenly  his  notice  was  attradled  by 
the  converfation  of  two  fervants,  wlio 
entered  the  hall  at  the  oppofite  end.— 
One  had  a  chaife  -  feat  thrown  over 
his  ihoulder,  and  the  other,  coming  up 
to  him,  cried, — *  Why,  John,  where  are 

*  you  carrying  that  there  chay-JeatT 
<  — T\\tchay-Jeat  ?  why  to  be  mended  : 
^  don*t  ye  fee  here,  it  wants  a  lock,  and 
'  the  fidc*s  cracked ;  our  old  Allen 
'  will    have  enough   to  do  to   get  it 

*  ready   by  Tuefday,    when    miftrefs 

*  goes  to  Cheltenham.* — *  ToChelten- 
«  ham  !  Whatis  miftrefs  going  there  V 
— '  Yes,  the  do6lor  ordered  her :  you 

*  know    flac    have  been   but    poorly 

«  ever 
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'  ever  fince  (he  came  here. — God  blels 
^  her  !  fay  I,  fhe's  a  fweet  lady/ — By 
this  time  they  had  pafled  Belmour 
fome  way,  who  had  remained  liftening 
with  the  utmoft  attention  to  their  con- 
verfation;  but  before  they  got  to  the 
door,  he  diftinguiflied  little  more,  ex- 
cept a  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Barbara 
liked  going  or  not,  and,  that  Mrs. 
Barbara  was  *a  pretty  girl,  but  d- — d 

*  proud.' 

Shortly  afterwards  the  fervant,  whom 
he  had  commiflioned,  brought  him  pen 
and   ink,  and,    bowing,  afked  if  ^  his 

*  lordfhip  would  walk  into  the  parloui', 

*  where  there  was  a  table  ?'- — '  I  thank 

*  you  much,'  returned  Belmour,  put- 
ting fome  m.oney  into  his  hand,  '  and 

05  *  am 
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*  am  forry  for  all  the  trouble  I  ha\«c 
^  given  you,  hut  I  find  it  unneceflary 
'  to  write  from  hence. — You  will,  if 

*  you  pleafe,   prefent  my  refpeds  to 

*  your  lady,  and  fay,  that  I  regretted 
^  not  having  the  honour  of  feeing  her*/ 
faying  this,  he  hurried  out  towards  hia 
chaife,  into  which  he  threw  himftlf.. 
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CHAP,  xjir. 

It  had  inftantly  occurred  to  Belmour, 
as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  guefs,  on 
the  converfation  which  he  overheard 
between  the  fervants,  that  by  going 
himfeir  to  Cheltenham,  to  which  place 
he  was  nearly  in  the  direcft  road,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Emily  without  any  appearance  of  par- 
ticularity, and  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
any  expe6lations  he  could  have  formed 
for  himfelf. — When  he  arrived  at  the 
inn  where  he  had  left  his  baggage,  and 
where  Bertram,  his  valet  de  chambre, 
had  remained,  he  found  him  pacing 
G  6  aboi3t 
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about  the  court  in  expedlation  of  his 
return. — On  feeing  the  carriage  drive 
np,  he  flew  to  open  the  door  for  his 
lord— ^  MJlor  n^aura  pas  dine  V — Bel- 
mour,  fmiling,  faid,  ^  //  n^eft  pas  tardy 

*  Bertram  m^Js  ordonne  moi  a  diner ^  et  dis 

*  que  je  compte  pajfer  la  nuit  ici,' 

This  was  beyond  Bertram's  expec-* 
tations — he  had  often  remarked  to 
himleIG  that,  jn  travelling,  his  mafter, 
nine  times  out  often,  would  pafs  by  a 
good  inn,  and  go  on  to  a  worfe,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  without  the  leait  con- 
fideration  upon  this  weighty  fubjedb. — 
Now  the  kitchen,  rooms,  and  beds  of 
the  prefent  inn,  all  which  he  had  had 
time  fully  to  examine  during  his  mjaf- 
ter's  abfence,  conduced  in  form   by 

an 
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an  obliging  and  officious  hofl:>  having 
appeared  to  \\\m  fuper excellent ^y^htn  the 
hofbefs,  after  he  came  down  flairs,  pre- 
fenting  him  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
glafs  of  wine,  held  forward  between 
x\\t  middle-finger  and  thumb  of  a  very 
white  hand,  hoped  that  his  lordlhip, 
the  marquis,  v/ould  not  think  of  going 
further  that  night,  as  the  roads  were 
bad,  and  the  ftages  long  :  and,  indeed 
the  quality  that  came  to  vifit  the  ruins 
of  Deane  Abbey  feldom  pafled  her 
houfe,  without  flopping  a  night  at  leaft. 
— Bertram  fnrugged  up  his  Ihoulders  :— 

*  I  like  your  ouje)  mad  a  me,'  fa  id  he> 

*  and  "would  flay  for  week  vit  pleafurei 

*  but  I  cannot  anfwer  for  mi  lordy  e 

*  come  €  go  ver  he  pleafe  — but  I 

*  follow 
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*  follow  im  to  dee  end  of  dee  verld, 
'  ^par  Dieur 

Bdmour  had  determined  to  remam 

for  that  night  at ^  merely   as  a 

place  where  he  could  pafs  fome  hours 
alone,  and  was  in  no  hade  to  arrive  at 
Cheltenham,  as  it  was  then  only  Sa- 
turday, and,  by  the  account  of  the 
fervants,  Emily  would  not  leave  Deane 
Abbey  before  Tuefday. — The  moment 
he  had  dined  he  ftrolled  out,,  and, 
taking  a  diftant  walk  over  the  country, 
returned  not  till  long  after  it  was  dark ; 
on  thefe  occafions  Bertram  was  al- 
ways fure  to  be  met  by  him,  hovering 
round  the  door,  with  evident  marks 
of  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  on  his  coun^ 

tenance,. 
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tenance,  which  he  often,  through  fear 
of  offending  his  mafter,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  by  a  thoufand  ludicrous 
attempts  at  expreflions  of  eafe-  and 
unconcern; — all  this  was  at  times 
troublefome  to  Belmour,  and  excited 
his  impatience ;  yet,  as  honeft  expref- 
fions  of  unalloyed  zeal  and  affe<flionate 
attachment,  his  heart  was  not  infenfible 
to  them. 

On  the  following  day,  Belmour  left 

the  inn  at  — ,  and  towards  evening 

arrived  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  foon 
fettled  himfelf  in  a  fmall  honfe,  taking 
his  chance  for  being  near  where  Emily 
might  lodge. — Eftablifhed  at  Chelten- 
ham, in  expedation  of  Emily's  arrival, 
thought   on  thought  crowded  on  his 

inaagination : 
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imagination:— to  what  real  advantage 
this  farther  renewal  of  fentiments,  which 
had  already  given  him  fo  much  pain, 
could  tend,  he  did  not  venture  to  in- 
quire of  himfelf. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

Belmour,  the  next  morning,  walked 
to  the  well.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  was  likely  to  meet  any  of  his 
particular  acquaintance  at  Cheltenham; 
and  fo  indifferent  was  it  to  him,  one 
excepted,  whcm  he  met,  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  making  any  inquiry  on 
the  fubje6l — he  was  therefore  furprized, 
though  not  difagreeably,  at  feeing, 
among  a  number  of  unknown  figures, 
his  coufin,  Lady  Clementina.  She  was 
walking  flowly  up  to  the  well,  leaning 
on  Melford*s  arm:  but  the  moment  fhe 
faw  Belmour,   ftie  flew  towards  him, 

.    dragging 
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dragging    Melford    after   her — '  My 

*  dear  coufin!'  cried  flie,  *  who  could 

*  have   expected  to   have    found  you 

*  here! — But  I  am  quite  rejoiced  to 
'  fee  you  again;  and,  for  Heaven's 
'  fake,  tell  me  fomething  of  Caroline, 

*  how  fhe  does,  and  where  fhe  isi  for  I 

*  never  can  underftand  fronn  her  letters 
'  what  in  the  world  fhe  is  about.— I 

*  depended  on  her  returning  to  Eng- 
'  land  with  you ;  what  could   be  the 

*  reafon  fhe  went,  the  lord  knows  where, 
'  by  herfelf,  when  fhe  faid  her  health 

*  was  better?'  —  All  thefe  queilions 
Belmour  anfwered  in  the  bed  manner 
he  could,  and  it  was  eafy  to  fatisfy 
Lady  Clementina ;  fhe  knew  not  fuf- 
picion ;  fhe  was  herfelf  all  truth  and 
franknefs,   and  believed  others  to  be. 

the 
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the  fame:  and  when,  by  chance,  (he  took 
'  an  averfion^  as  fhe  called  it,  to  any 
one,  fhe  always  \\tx{t\{ wondered  why, — 
^Amiable  being  I'  (thought  Bclmour 
to  himfelf,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  the 
kindeft  expreflion  of  affe^ion) — '  how 
^  happened  it  that  thy  charms,  however 

*  powerful,    could    never   reach    my 

*  heart?* — *  I  really  am  quite  glad  to 

*  fee  you  again,  Belmour,*  refumed 
Ihci  *  and  I  think  we  fhall  agree  much 

*  better  together  than  we  ufed  to  do, 

*  for  you  have  no  notion  how  grave 

*  and  fober  I  am  grown;  quite  a  pat- 

*  tern,*  faid  fhe,  laughing. — '  Here  have 

*  we  been  living  for  thefe  three  weeks 

*  quite  alone  i  for  1  only  juft  come  to 

*  the  well  in  the  morning,  and  then  fee 

*  no  more  of  thefe  good  people  (mak- 

ing 
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ing  a  face)   ^  for  the  reft  of  the  day : 

*  and  yet  I  never  have  wanted  com- 

*  pany. — When  I  am  tired  in  the  even- 
^  ing,   I  make    Melford  read   to  mc 

*  fometinries,    though  to   be  fure   he 

*  don't  much  like  it.' — Melford  gaped, 
and  made  a  fli.Q;ht  effort  to  releafe  his 
arm^  of  which  fhe  had  hold;  but  fhe, 
without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  this, 
only  held  it  the  tighter. — '  Well,'  con- 
tinued fhe,  '  but  you  dine  with  us  to- 
^  day  ',  for,  though  we  like  to  be  alone, 

*  we  fhall  like  your  company  ftill  better  j 

*  and  I   have  got  a  monftrous  com- 

*  fortable  little  habitation   out  of  the 

*  ftreer.* — Melford  cordially  joined  in 
this  invitation,  that  is,  as  far  as  a  very 
fine    gentleman    can    be    cordial -y    for 

his  time,  of  courfe,  hung  heavily  on 

his 
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his  hands,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  the 
addition  of  a  pcFlbn  with  whom  one 
could  live  to  his  fociety. 

From  that  moment  Belmour  was 
the  conftant  gueil  and  companion  of 
the  Mtlfords,  his  own  foHtary  walks 
excepted,  which  he  never  omitted  s  and, 
from  being  in  the  habit  of  rifing  early, 
he  had  always  leifure  time  to  himfelf. 
Tuefday,  Wednefday,  and  Thurfday 
pafied,  without  Emily's  appearing. — 
Belmour    grew  almofh   in   defpair.— 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you,   my 

*  dear  coufin  ?'  Lady  Clementina  had 
a  thoufand  times  repeated. —  At  laft, 
on  the  Friday  morning,  as  Belmour 
walked  out  of  his  own  houfe,  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  fame  row  with 

Lady 
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Lady  Clementina's,  at  the  very  next 
door  he  faw  a  woman  uncommonly 
bufy  wafhing  and  dulling,  and  clean- 
ing  every   thing   about   the  houfe.— 

*  You  fetm  very  bufy,  good  woman,' 
faid  Belmour ;  *  do  you   expedl   com- 

*  pany  ?' — *   Yes,    your  honour,    we 

*  expels  Madame  Courtcney  here  to- 

*  morrow;  and  Vm  fure  I  don't  know 
'  how  in  the  world  I  (hall  get  the  houfe 

*  readyj  for  thefe  Jew-people  that  were 

*  here  are  fo  nafly,  there's  no  getting 

*  things  clean  after  them  :  howejevery  if 

*  our  Martha  comes  to  help,  we  fhall 

*  do  pretty  well.' — Saying  this,  fhe 
twirled  her  mop  almoft  in  Belmour's 
face ;  and  clattering  up  the  paflage  of 
the  houfe,  with  a  high  pair  of  pattens 
on  her  feet,  in  an  inftant  difappeared.--- 

Away 
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Away  went  Belmour,  and  that  day 
Lady  Clementina  had  no  cccaPion  to 
alk  him,  *  Whit  wa  th:  matter  with 
'  him :'  —  for  to  a  thoughtful,  and 
fometimes  almoft  abfent  exprefUbn, 
when  not  exceeding  certain  bounds, 
fhe  was  with  him  fo  well  accuftomed, 
that  fhe  took  it  as  a  thing  of  courfe.— 
On  the  day  following,  juft  as  they  had 
done  dinner,  a  poft-chaife  pafled  the 
window  of  the  room  where  they  were 
fitting,  and  flopped  at  two  doors  off, 
which  was  the  very  houfe  where  Bel- 
mour  had  feen  the  woman  cleaning; 
every  thing  on  the  preceding  day.— 
Lady  Clementina  faw  the  poft-chaife, 
heard  it  ftop,  and,  bouncing  up,  flew 
to  the  window. — *  There  is  an  arrival!* 
faid  fhe,   *  for  this  houfe  was  empty 

*  yefterday.— 
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«  yefterday* — I  mufl  fee  who  it  is.— 

*  Men  have  no  curiofity ;  there  you  fit 

*  like  two  flocks  !* — By  this  time  her 
face  was  clofe  to  the  window  :  then, 
throwing  the  cafement  open,  fhe  ex- 
claimed— *  Well  1  mercy  on  me  ! — I 

*  proteft  it  is !— Yes,  it  is  I — I  am  not 
'  miflaken,  it  is  Mifs  Melville !— Mrs. 

*  I  don't  know  what,  for  fhe  is  married 
'^  now  5  but  I  will  go  to  her  this  mo- 

*  ment,  and  do  you  follow  me  at  leafl.* 
—Saying  this,  fhe  darted  out  of  the 
door,  and  was  in  the  other  houfe  juft 
as  Emily,  with  a  look  of  fome  fatigue, 
was  feated  in  a  little  parlour  near  the 
door. 

Belmour  foon  followed^  and  Melford, 
sftef  fome  arrangement  of  his  cravat, 

and 
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and  a  complacent  look  of  exanninaticnj 
caft  over  his  own  perfon,  carelefsly 
joined  them. — When  Belmour  appeared 
at  the  door,  where  he  ftopped,  bowing 
refped fully,  Emily  rofe  and  came  for- 
ward, defiring  he  would  not  remain 
thus  at  the  door,  with  a  look  of  much 
fweetnefs,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
embarralTment.  '  You  fee  I  have  told 
«  you  truly/  faid  lady  Clementina, 
^  here  we  are,  met  together  once  more, 

*  was  there  ever  any  thing  fo   odd  I 

*  and  I  2s^  Jure  Jo  lucky  !\ —  She  then 
went  on  with  a  firing  of  queftions,  the 
fum  total  of  the  anfwers  to  which  was,, 
that  Emily  had  been  for  fome  time  un^ 
well,  and  that  Cheltenham  had  been 
(Irongly  recommended  to  her  by  her 
phyfician — that    fhe    had    taken    that 

VOL.  II.  K  oppor- 
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opportunity  of  coming,  as  Mr.  Court- 
ney, who  did  not  In  general  like  leaving 
home,  was  under  the  nccefTity  of  paf- 
fing  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
town,  on  fome  particular  bufinefs. — 

*  You  do  indeed  look  pale/  faid  lady 
Clennentinaj  *  but   we  will  take  fuch 

*  care  of  you  here,  you  will  foon  be 

*  well. — Come,  I  mud  infifl  on  your 
«  paffing  this  very  evening  with  us; 

*  our  houfe  is  literally  within  two  doors 

*  of  you,  it  cannot  fatigue  you  to  walk 

*  thidier.*— Emily  endeavoured  at  firft 
to  excufe  hcrfelf  for  that  evening,  but 
lady  Clementina  would  not  be  refufed 
— ^  Come,  come,*  faid  fhe,  ^  we  will 
'  fplit  the  difference :  we  will  go  and 

*  take  a  walk,  or  a  drive  in  the  fociable, 

*  and 
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*  and  call  for  you  at  our  return.'— 
Emily  bowed  aflent. 

The  evening  was  palTed  at  lady 
Clementina's,  with  the  addition  of  no 
other  vifitor  than  a  Mr.  Reeves,  a 
hanger-on  and  flatterer  of  Melford,  but 
of  the  inoffenfive  fort,  whofe  only  ob- 
jed  was  a  good  dinner,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  fame  in  any  other 
houfe.  Belmour  had  no  fooner  {^^n 
Emily,  than  he  experienced  a  fpecies 
of  relief  from  the  unfettled  flate  of 
mind,  into  which  he  had  fo  long 
been  thrown,  which  feemed  to  him 
like  happinefs;  and  the  profped  of  now 
forming  a  part  of  her  fociety  was  flill 
a  blefTing  fo  much  beyond  his  paft 
expectation,  that  for  the  moment  he 
H  2  almoft 
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almofl:  forgot  the  indifibluble  tic,  which, 
by  uniting  her  to  another,  had  in 
reality  feparated  him  from  her  for 
ever. 

As  Emily  had  exprefied  much  fur- 
prife  on  firft  feeing  him,  and  faid,  that 
flie  thought  him  ftill  abroad  ;  Belmour 
found,  that  flie  had  not  been  informed 
of  his  coming  to  Dean  Abbey  :  and  it 
immediately  Uruck  him,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
particularity,  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  mention  his  vifit  to  that  place,  al- 
though he  did  not  attempt  making  a 
fccret  of  having  feen  dodor  Stanmore  ; 
as  from  himfelf,  indeed,  he  concluded 
fhe  would  have  been  informed  of  that> 
in  the  courfe  of  their  correfpondence. — 

5  It 
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It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  Emily  knew 
not  of  his  having  been  at  Dean  Abbeys 
ihe  had  been  unwell  the  day  he  came 
there,  and  was  fitting  at  the  window  as 
before  mentioned,  when  the  fervant 
entered  the  room  5  and,  guefTing  that  he 
came  to  announce  a  vifit,  having  heard 
a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door,  fhe, 
without  a  (king  who  it  was,  faid  that 
{he  was  not  at  horne — and  afterward, 
wholly  indifferent  as  flie  fuppofed  the 
fubjecl,  had  not  thought  of  inquiring 
who  had  been  there. 


H  3 
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Nearly  three  weeks  had  elapfed  in 
that  ftate  of  quiet  foclety,  which  is 
fcldom  found,  but  when  perfons  of 
congenial,  or  at  leall:  accordant  difpo- 
fitions  and  taftes,  -meet  in  fome  place 
diftant  fronn  the  fcenes  of  their 
different  cares  and  anxieties. —  X^ady 
Clementina,  really  occupied  by  her 
paflion  for  her  hufband,  feemed  to 
forget  her  former  vanities  and  love  of 
general  admiration,  and  her  naturally 
good  and  amiable  qualities  fhone  forth 
in  all  their  true  luftre  i  and  Melford, 
though  his  charader  was  weak  and  un- 

fleady. 
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ileady,  was  ftill  fufficiently  captivated, 
to  be  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  fuch 
a  woman,  and  with  the  addition  now- 
made  to  his  fociety,  was  tolerably  well 
fecured  from  ennniy  the  inherent  evil  of 
the  idle  and  trifling ;  and  what  with  his 
curricle,  in  which  lady  Clementina  was 
daily  paraded  about  with  him,  his  fo- 
ciable,  of  which  the  refl:  of  the  foclety 
partook,  his  faddlc-horfes,  and  an  ex- 
cellent table,  he  contrived  to  get  to- 
lerably through  the  day. 

Belmour  fought  every  opportunity 
of  improving  the  advantage  fortune 
had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  wifhed,  at 
leafl;,  to  feel  an  attachment,  which  he 
could  not  conquer,  ]ufl;ified  by  reafofi. 
Emily  rofe  daily  in  his  opinion — the 
H  4  fupeiiour 
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fuperiour  ftrength  and  energy  of  her 
chara6ier  appeared  fo  blended  with 
afTeclion,  and  every  gentle  feeling  of 
the  mind,  that  while  it  commanded  his 
reipe^l:,  it  increafed  his  admiration. — 
The  fy,mpathy,  too,  of  tafle,  which  ex« 
iilcd  between  them,  led  infenfibly  to  that 
confidence  and  intimate  communication 
of  ideas,  which  are  at  once  the  charm 
and  thefupport  of  intelligent  minds.— 
Yer  on  the  fubjed  nearefl  his  heart 
Belmour  never  ventured  to  breathe  the 
flighted  hint,  nor  was  his  curiofity  con- 
eerning  the  particulars  of  Em.ily's 
hiftory  in  any  degree  fatisfied.— :Her 
difpofition  was  evidently  open  -,  yet,  if 
he  attempted  to  touch  on  the  occur- 
rexnces  of  her  paft  life,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  to  him,  and  particularly 

when 
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when  they  happened  to  be  alone,  a  fud- 
den  expreflion  of  melancholy  over- 
fpread  her  fine  animated  countenance, 
and  a  fomething  like  referve  took, 
place  in  her  manner,  which  precluded 
further  inquiries. 

Of  do6lor  Stanmore,  indeed,  ihc 
often  fpokcj  and  always  with  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  afFedlion  of  a  child  for  a 
beloved  parent — dwelling  with  delight 
on  the  recital  of  his  virtues,  and  on  all 
the  obligations,  fhe  faid,  fhe  owed  him, 
for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  happy  in- 
fancy, and  for  the  im.provement  of  fuch 
powers  as  her  mind  had  under  his 
tuition  acquired. 

H  5  X: 
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It  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  weather  uncommonly  fine. — Emily 
frequently  flrolled  out,  carrying  widi 
her  implements  for  drawing,  and 
amufed  herlelf  with  fl^etching  the  many 
pidlurefque  and  rural  fpots  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chelten- 
ham.— Belmour  had,  one  day,  acci- 
dentally met  her,  and  as  fhe  ap- 
peared not  difpleafed  at  his  approach, 
he  ventured  again  the  next  morning  to 
join  her,  finding  her  occupied  in  the 
fame  manner,  and,  from  that  time,  they 
habitually  met,  nearly  at  the  fame 
hour  Emily  feated  herfelf  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  Belmour  on  the 
ground  by  her  fide.  — He  was  one 
day  feated  in  this  manner,  occupied  in 
cvuing  the  pencils  ready  for  her  ufe, 

w^hen 
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when  the  converiation  was  naturally  led 
to   her  talent    for  drawing. — '  I    faw 

*  feveral  drawings  of  yours/  fa  id  Bel- 
mour,  *  when  I  was  at  Dr.  Stanmore's, 

*  v/hich,  I  am  fure,  prove  your  perfe^l 
'  knowledge  ofperfpe6lIve.' — His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  pencil  he  was  cutting, 
as  he  fpoke,  and  his  voice  trembled — 
he  was  confcious,  that  he  meant  fome- 
thing  more,  than  his  words  feemcd  to 
imply. — Emily  continued  filent— when, 
on  lifting  up  his  eyes,  they  met  her's 
turned  towards  him,  with  a  look  of  fo 
much  foftnefs,  tendernefs,  and  pity, 
that  he  was  for  a  mom.ent  loft  in  the 
unexpedled  feeling  of  delight  he  ex- 
perienced,— Emily  then,  as  it  were, 
fuddenly  recolleding  herfelf,  turned 
again  to  her  drawing,  and,  not  without 

H  6  fonfie 
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feme  confufion,  began  talking  of  the 
view  flie  was  taking,  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reprefenting  all  it*s  beauty.— 
At  that  moment,  lady  Clementina 
came  running  up  to  them  with  a  note 
In   her  hand. — 'Lord!'   faid   fhe^  '  I 

*  have  been  hunting  for  you  in  every 

*  room  of  your  lodging — did  ever  any 
^  body  go  out  Co  early,  but  my  quiz  of 
'  a  coufin  there  ! — now  don't  look  fo 

*  grave,  dear  Belmour,  for  you  know, 

*  that   if  you  arc  a  quiz,  you  are  the 

*  handfomeft  quiz  in  the  world,   and 

*  when  that  is  the  cafe,  nobody  need 

*  mind  what  they  are — but  here  I  have 

*  an  invitation  from  Seeres,  the  na- 
'  bob,  and  one  for  you,  and  all  the 
'  company  I  pleafe  to  invite — he  gives 

*  a  ball  at  Prefbury  to-morrow   k'n- 

'  night. 
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'  night,  and  there  is  to  be  a  temporary 
^  ball- room  erefted,  and  all  the  ftage- 

*  coaches  are  coming  down  filled  with 

*  cooks  and    confectioners,    and    the 

*  Lord   knows    what! — and    'tncnfieur 

*  Paris  is  to  prefide  and  order  every 
^  thing,  and  we  are  to  have  bowers  and 

*  bcjajiets,  and  fountains  and  jets  d'eau 

*  all  made  of  paper  and  tin :  in  Ihort, 
'  the  ball  is  to  be  delightful,  and   all 

*  the  neighbourhood  are  to  come  for 

*  fifty  miles  round.— Young  Seeres  is 

*  now  in  my  room,  come  in  grand 
'  form  to  invite  me,  and  make  excufes 
'  for  his  father,  who,  out  cf  rejpe5f^   as 

*  he  laid,   did  not  venture    hirnfelf  to 

*  do  fo   looner. — Reeves,  who  came 

*  with  him,  kept  telling  me  all  this 
\  before  him^   in  his   droll  way,  and 

*  making 
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*  making  fuch  faces  behind  Iiis  back, 
'  that  I  thought  1  fhould  have  quite 

*  mifbehaved,  lor  I  was  ready  to  die 
'  with  laughing  at  Seeres^s  awkward 
'  bows,  and  his  foolifh  fat  face— But  I 
^  mufl  run  back,  for  Mel  ford,  who  is 
'  juft  conne  down  to  breakfail,  won't 
'  thank  me  for  leaving  him  alone  with 

*  fuch  company— 1  fhall  fay,  that  I 
'  have  found  you,  and  tliat  you  will 
'  come,  Belmour,  of  courfe,  as  I  may 
^  afk  all  the  m.en  I  pleafe  j  but  you  had 

*  better  now  come  home  with  me,  and 

*  give  your  own  anfwer.' — '  I  fear/ 
replied  Emily,  ^  that  this  day  fe'nnight 
<  I  fhall  not  be  here,  for  I  exped  Mr. 

*  Courteney  in  a  day  or  two  now,  and 

*  I  think  he  will  be  impatient  to  return 

*  to  Dean  AbbeyZ--^ Not  here!  but 

*  indeed 
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*  indeed  you  will  be  here  for  as  long 
'  as  I  (lay,  and  fo  you  may  make  up 
^  your  mi:id  to  that,  and  Mr.  Courteney 
'  too,  if  he  comes —  come,  come  along, 

*  and  don't  talk  fuch  nonfenfe  !  -  noC 
'  go  to  the  ball  \  that  would  be  a  good 

*  joke  indeed,  to  go  away  juit  before 
'  the  day  !' -  Eelmoiir  cad  a  look  of 
dejedlion  towards  Emily,  which  fhe 
appeared  not  to  obferve,  but  taking 
lady  Clementina's  arm,  which  fhe  of- 
fered, walked  on  with  her,  feemingly 
attending  to  all  (he 'was  frying,  and  all 
fhe  was  planning,  in  confequcnce  of  this 
intended  feU  -,  which  was  to  be  given 
with  all  the  lavifli  expenfe  of  Eaftern 
magnificence,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  nabob's  daughter  with  a 
newly  created  Irifh  peer, 

A  gloom 
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A  gloom  overfpread  Belmoiir's 
countenance  all  that  day— the  idea  of 
parting  could  not  indeed  be  new  to 
him,  but  he  had  thought  the  period 
more  diftant—and  though  the  morning 
following  that  day,  Emily,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  poft,  announced  to  Lady 
Clemcntma  before  him,  that  (lie  found 
Mr.  Courteney  would  be  detained  by 
his  bufmefs  in  town  longer  than  he 
had  expelled,  and  that  fhe  confe- 
quently  fhould  attend  her  to  the  ball ; 
he  could  not  recover  that  feeling  of  en- 
joyment,- which,  however  temporary, 
had  foothed  his  mind,  and  enabled  him 
to  appear  with  that  degree  of  animation 
and  gayety,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  which  formed  one  of  the  great 
charms  of   his   charadter. — He   now 


grew 
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grew  anxious  in  the  extreme,  to  dif- 
cover^  before  they  parted,  whether  or 
not  he  were  wholly  indifierent  to  Emily  5 
and  with  the  doubt  returned  to  him 
all    the   melancholy,    which    fo  long 
had  preyed  on  his  foul, — Could  he  but 
again  behold  that  look  of  tendernefs, 
which  fo  enchanted   him! — could  he 
but    think    he   was    even    pitied    by 
Emily  j  all,  it  feemed  to  him,  would 
become  fupportable  ! — But    the    fear 
of  offending,  of  lofing  the  degree  of 
intimacy  and  friendfhip,  which  he  then 
enjoyed,    rendered    him    cautious    to 
avoid   every    exprefTion  of  his  fenti^ 
ments,  that  might  betray  the  fecret  of 
his  heart. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

The  days,  which  preceded  the  ball, 
were  pafTed  without  any  new  occur- 
rence, in  the  fan:ie  eafy  and  familiar 
fociety. —  On  the  eve,  as  they  were  at 
fupper,  lady  Clementina  declared,  that 
fhe  fhould  take  charge  of  Emily*s 
drefs. — *  I  have,'   faid  (he,  *  fent  for 

*  two  drefies  from  town :  they  are  of 
'  the   fame   make,    only   of  different 

*  colours,  and  one  I  defbine  for  yon, 

*  my  dear/  turning  to  Emily,  who 
fmiled  with  a  look  of  fuq  rife — ^  yes, 
^  for  you,*  flie  repeated,  ^  I  fhall  be 
^  affronted,  indeed,  if  you  won't  wear 

'  it; 
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'  ic  5   and  you  know,  Mrs.   Barbara, 

*  your  maid,  can  make  any  little  al- 
'  teration  required :  and  I  myfelf  Ihall 

*  take  charge  of  arranging  your  head. 

*  — Melford's  valei  de  chamhre  is  the 

*  befl    coiffeur   I   ever  faw,    and   al- 

*  ways  arranges  my  hair  on  grand  oc- 
'  cafions :  he  fhall  exert  all  his  Ikill  for 

*  us  both — but  was  there  ever  fuch 
^  fine   hair   as    you   have !    my   dear 

*  Emily,'  faid  fhe,  taking  out  the  comb 
which  lupported  her  chignon, — *  I  mud 

*  fee  the  length  of  iti — mercy  oa 
'  me  !'  getting  up,  and  (landing  as  far 
off  as  fhe  could,  extending  her  arm 
from   her,    '  was   there   ever  fuch  a 

*  length,  and  fo  imimenfely  thick!—- 
'  But  you  do  bundle  it  up  fo  without 

*  the  leaft  care  or  attention  ! — Well, 

*  no 
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^  no  matter  !   to-morrow  I  will  have 

*  my  own  way  in  every  thing. — Lord  J 

*  I    forgot  I    mull   dance   with   that 

*  odious  Secres— he   was  told,  I  fup- 

*  pofe,  to  reqiiefl  the  honour  of  my 
'  hand  by  his  papa. — I  don't  care,  you, 
'  Emily,  muft  dance  with  Belmour; 

*  for  Melford,  I  know,  hates  dancing  > 

*  and  you  know  there  is  no  change  of 

*  partners  here,  which  is  lucky,  as  mifs 

*  Nahoby  and  lord-*  I  don't  know 
^  what  his  name  is,  muft  dance  together 

*  — but  I  afifure  you,  my  coufin,  fhould 

*  he  not  have  forgotten,  is  the  bed 

*  dancer  by  far  I  ever  faw. — Nay,  don't 
^  make  a  face,  Belmour,  for  you  know 

*  you  are.'  —  ^  I  was  very  fond  of 
^  dancing/  faid  Belmour,  *  and  by  no 

*  means   wifb  to   deny  it,   and'  con- 

tinued 
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tlnued  hoj  turning  his  eyes  towards 
Emily,  by  whom  he  was  fitting,  ^  on 
^  this  occafion,   I  iliaii  think  I  am  fo 

Lady  Clementina  fhortly  afterward 
declared,  that  they  mud  all  go  to  bed, 
that  by  a  good  night's  refl,  they  might 
be  able  to  fit  i:p  all  the  night  follow- 
ing.— Bdmour,  as  it  was  his  cufiiom, 
offered  Emily  his  arm,  in  order  to 
attend  her  home. — When  they  got  out 
of  the  door,  the  mjoon  fhone  fo 
brightly,  fpreading  its  loft  rays  over 
all  the  furrounding  objedls,  and  the 
ftillnefs  and  uncommon  warnith  of 
the  night  was  fo  inviting,  thacBelmour 
ventured  to  propofe  their  walking  firft 
acrofs  the  meadow,  which  leads  to  the 

well. — 
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well.— Emily  confented  —  they  con- 
tinued to  walk  for  fome  paces  in  filence, 
when  Belnriour,  almoit  imperceptibly 
prefTing  her  arm,  which  was  within 
his,  faid  — '  May  I  hope  that  you  will 

*  allow  me  to  be  your  partner  to-mor- 
'  row  ?* — ^  Why  (hould  you  doubt  it,' 
laid  fhe,  gently  fmiling,  and  turning 
her  eyes  towards  him. — *  Becaufe,' 
refumed  he   with  fome   emotion,   *  I 

*  doubt    all   I    moil   wiih.' — *  Does 

*  lord  Belmcur  fay  that !'  quickly  re- 
fumed  Emily. — *  Who  then  can  boaftof 

*  happinefsT  —  *  Does  happinefs  depend 

*  merely  on  fituation?'  mournfully  re- 
plied Belmour. — *  It  does  not,'  faid 
Emily,  *  but  fuch  advantages,   as  ycu 

*  pofiefs,  to  a  well  conftituted  mind 
'  are  never  fubjedls  of  indifference,  but 

*  ought 
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*  ought  to  be  confidered  as  real  blef- 

*  fings.'  —  Belmour  fighed  — ^  And 
'  does  Mrs.  Courteney  think  meh^ppy:* 
continued  he. — *  I  fincerely  willi  you 

*  to  be  fo/  faid  fhe,  with  much  warmth 
and  eagernefs. — ^  I  thank  you/  faid 
he,  prefiing  her  hand,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  flie  gently  withdrew 
it. — They  were  now  again  at  the 
doer   of  her   houfe. — *  The   night   is 

*  charming/  faid  Belmour,  ftill  hop- 
ing   to   prolong  their  walk. — *  It   is, 

*  indeed,  but  it  is  late,'  faid  Emily, 
'  good    night,    and    till    to-morrow, 

*  farewel.' — '  Good  night  then,'  re- 
peated Belmour,  bovving  refpedfully, 
after  he  had  condufled  her  to  the 
doon-^'Ol   could  fuch  moments  of 

*  delight  be  continued  to  mei*  faid  he 

to 
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he  to  hlmfelf — '  but  they^  are  pafTed, 

*  never  to  return !  yet  ilill  will  they 

*  be  dear  to  my  lateft  recolledtion  1' 
— ^He  again  walked  acrofs  the  meadow 
—•again  returned  to  the  houfe — all  was 
filent— the  moon  now  funk  apace,  and 
a  light,  which  then  appeared  at  the 
window  of  his  own  houfe,  and  Ber- 
tram, whom  he  faw  flretching  his  head 
out  of  it,  as  it  feemed  in  expectation 
of  him,  reminded  him,  that  it  was 
time  to  retire. 
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CHAP.    XVII, 


The  day  following  was,  on  Lady 
Clementina's  part,  wholly  occupied  by 
preparations  for  the  ball,  in  which  fhe 
alfo  engaged  Emily  fo  much,  that  Bel- 
mour  had  lefs  opportunity  of  feeing 
her  thanufual  j  but  when  in  the  evening 
they  met  in  the  parlour  at  Lady  Cle- 
mentina's, dreffed  and  ready  to  fet  our, 
Belmour,  accuftomed  as  he  was  to 
Emily's  beauty,  whofe  native  charms 
required  indeed  no  ornament,  was  be- 
yond meafure  ftruck  with  her  appear- 
ance, and  gazed  at  her  for  fome  time, 
with  fo  much  furprife  and  dcliHit,  that 
VOL,  II.  I       .  he 
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he  ^as  recalled^  by  a  rifing  blufn  on 
her  cheek,  to  the  recolledion,  that  he 
mnil  not  longer  indulge  in  his  admira- 
tion— He  imttiediately  turned  to  Lady 
Clementina,  who  flood  ready  to  receive 
his  {hare  of  praife.— ^  Never  did  I  fee 
'  any  thing  fo  beautiful  and  fo  brilliant 

*  as  your  drefles.* — '  Have  1  not  done 
'  wonders?'  faicj  Lady  Clementina^ '  and 

*  look  here  at  her  head/  turning  Emily 
round,  '  i  thought  I  never  Oiould  have 

*  made   her     confent,    to    wear    this 

*  diamond  lamieau  of  mine,  which  fo 

*  pretti-y  unites  thefe  feathers^  is  it  not 

*  charming  ?  We  are  both,  as  you  fee, 
«  drefled  exa6lly  alike/ — '  Charn^.ing  ! 

*  indeed,'  repeated  Belmour — and  no- 
thing certainly  could  exceed  the  ele- 
gance of  their  appearance,  s 

Belmour 
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Belmour  too,  who  was  fo  much 
more  drelTed  than  ufual,  had  heightened 
the  accuftomed  grace  of  his  fine  figure 
—-in  fhort,  when  the  group  arrived  in 
the  ball-room,  v;hich  Melford  by  no 
means  difgraced,  being  what  is  called 
an  uncommonly  pretty  m:an,  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  them;  but  after  the 
dancing  began,  Emily  and  Belmoiir 
alone  Teemed  to  attrafh  the  attention 
of  the  company;  they  both  danced 
inimitably,  and  the  admiration  they 
excited,  was  buzzed  about  in  a  manner, 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  hear. — 
Belmour  v/as  in  a  (late  of  enchantment, 
v/hich  nearly  made  him  forget  all 
prudence — thus  to  hear  his  name  joined 
to  that  of  Emily,  with  fuch  exprei" 
fions  of  applaufe  and  admiration,  over-_ 
1 2  powered 
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powered  his   fenfes  with  ecftafy   and 
delight. 

The  room  grew  extremely  crowded, 
and  he  had  ceafed  to  attend  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  by-ftanders  j  when,  juft  as  he 
got  to  the  bottom  of  a  dance,  he  was 
furprifed,  and  by  no  means  agreeably, 
at  leeing  St.  Fort  among  the  lookers 
on,  and  Barnvelt  by  his  fide. 

St.  Fort  waited  till  Belmour  came 
pretty  clofe  to  him,  and  then  advancing 
a  ftep,  with  fomething  like  a  fneer  on 
his  countenance,  faid — ^  this  I  did  not 
'  expe6l!  — how  long  have  you  been 
*  returned  to  England  ?*  —  Belmour 
anfweredhim  fo  coldly,  that  Emily  was 
flruck  with  his  manner^  and,  laughing, 

Ihid 
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flmi  In  a  whifpcr,  *  Pray,  tell  me  who 

*  that  is  ?  foine  perfon,  I  am  fure,  that 

*  you  diflike.' — Belmour  nriiledi  *  You 
'  are  not  wrong/  faid  he,  naming  St. 
Fort. —  St.  Fort  was  then  no  more 
thought  of  by  them,  till,  leated  at Tup- 
per,  they  faw  him  placed  precilely 
oppofite  to  them  at  a  narrow  table. 

His  eyes,  during  the  fupper,  were 
fixed  on  Emily,  with  a  freedom  of  ad- 
miration, that  bordered  upon  imperti- 
nence ',  then  on  Belmour,  firfh  with  a 
look  of  inquiry,  and  then  of  certainty. 
All  this  efcaped  not  Emily's  quicknefs, 
but  evidently  didrefled  her ,  the  degree 
of  gayety  and  eafe,  which  the  anaufe- 
ments  of  the  evening,  admirably  con- 
du6led,  had  naturally  infpired,  fuddenly 
1 3  vanifhed, 
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vanifhed,  and  gave  place  in  her  man- 
ner to  a  degree  of  referve,  which 
damped  poor  Belmour's  temporary 
bllfs.  He  plainly  faw  whence  it  arole, 
and  dreaded  the  elfed,  which  ideas, 
perhaps  newly  excited  in  her  mind, 
mighi  have  on  her  condud  towards 
hirr.y  and  the  probability  of  this  cir- 
cumftancej  however  tfifiing  in  itfelf, 
putting  an  end  to  the  unexpected  mo- 
ments of  happinefs  he  had  enjoyed. 
He  felt  too  a  degree  of  anger  and  vex- 
'ation  again fl:  St.  Fort,  which  he  could 
fcarcely  command  j  yet  the  .more  en- 
deavoured to  reftrainj  from  a  convi6lion, 
that  nothing  would  fo  much  gratify  his 
mialignant  fpirit,  as  having  an  oppor- 
tunity   (\y]y   of  indulging    that     fpite 

towards 


i 
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.  towards  him,  which  he  dared  not  openly 
avow. 

The  fupper  over,  lady  Clenientina 
,  rofe  in  a  flow  of  fpirits,  and  infiiled  on 
the  promife  fhe^  had  obtained  from 
Emily  of  dancing  the  nmiiict  de  la  cour 
with  BelmoLir.  '  I  will  dance  a  firnple 
^  minuet  v/ith  him  firli,'  faid  ilie,  ^  for 
*  I  never  could  learn  it,  and  then  you 
'  fhall  dance  with  him,  I  am  deter- 
'  mined  j  fo  make  no  objedlions.*— 
There  was  no  pofTibility  of  refufing  5 
but  though  the  excefs  of  merited  ap- 
plaufe,  which  they  received  from  every 
by-flander,  might  well  gratify  their 
vanity .1  they  neither  of  them  could  re- 
cover that  feeling  of  gayety,  which  they 
-14  ha  d 
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had  enjoyed  the   former  part  of  the 


After  going  over  all  the  walks,  which 
were  lighted  np  in  the  prettieft  manner, 
and  omitting  no  part  of  the  entertaiu- 
ment,  kdy  Clementina  at  length  pro- 
pofed  to  return  home.  The  morning 
liad  already  dawned  before  they  entered 
the  carriage,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun 
fnortly  afterwards  fpread  a  fiifHcient 
degree  of  light,  for  Belmoiir  clearly 
to  diflinguifh  the  beautiful,  though 
pale  cheek  of  Emily;  her  look  was 
tj-ioughtful,  and  almoft  dejeded,  and 
her  fine  eyes  were  kfs  frequently  turned 
towards  him,  than  he  was  accuftomed 
.to  fee  them.  When  they  flopped  at  her 
door,  Belmour  trembled  as  he  alighted 

to 
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to  hand  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
fcarcely  ventured  to  prefs  her  hand,  as 
he  took  leave  of  her. — ^  I  have  been 
'  faft  afleep,'  cried  lady  Clementina, 
rubbing  her  eyes,  '  and  fo  I  believe 
'  you  have  all  been,  for  I  have  never 
^  once  heard  the  found  of  your  voice 

*  the  whole  way. — You  will  come  to 

*  dinner  to-morrow,  as  ufual ;  and  you, 

*  coufin,  I  don*t  ajk* 


M 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

1  HE  latenefs  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  preceding  night  left  Belmour  little 
hope  of  meeting  Emily  in  the  morning  j 
he,  however,  rofe,  and  walked  at  the 
accuilomed  time  to  a  romantic  little 
valley,  a  favourite  fcene  of  Emily's, 
where,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  he 
had  firil  {ten  her  drawing.—-*  Scenes  of 

*  the  happieft  moments  I  have  pafled,* 
exchiimed  he,  calling  his  eyes  around> 
and    fighing    bitterly;  ^  ftilL   ftill  with  J 
'  pleafiire  I  behold  yon,  though  my 

^  foreboding    mind    whifpers  to   me, 

*  that  the  charm  which  bound  me  to 

'  you 
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'  yo^  is  lofl:  perhaps  for  ever!*  — 
For  a  confiderable  time  he  flood  widi 
his  arms  folded  acrofs  his  bread,  and 
loft  in  thoiigiit— then  fuddenly  recol- 
lecting himfelf,  '  Yet,'  faid  he,    '  flie 

*  is  nor  gone  froQi  me,  I  Hiall  again 

*  behold  her — but  will  her  eyes  be 
^  turned  to  me  as  ufual,  with  the  gentle 
^  exprefTion,  at  leaft,  of  friendiliip  ?— * 

*  for  thus  I  have  ^Q^n  them  !'— Again 
he  fighed~he  was  vexed  and  ?ngry 
with  himfeif— he  felt  confcious,  that  his 
prudence  had  in  fome.meafure  forfaken 
him  the  preceding  evening,  to  wnich  a 
thoufand  circumftances  had  unavoidably 
contributed. — How  cou'd  he  explain  ? 
—  how  could  he  attempt  at  an  excufe, 
when  he  dared  not  avow  che  caufe  of  his 
errour  ?—  The  feeling  of  fufpenfe  which 

I  6  he 
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he  now  furfered  was  intolcrad^le ;  and 
after  walking  about  for  fome  time,  he 
was  going  towards  home,  with  an  in- 
tention, as  he  pafTed,  of  inquiring  at 
Emily's  door  whether  fhe  were  up  — 
v/hen,  juft  as  he  turned,  he  perceiv'ed  St. 
Fort  at  a  dlftance,  as  it  feemed,  com- 
ing towards  him. — *  Curfe  on  thee  l* 
faid  he  to  himfelf,  'that  thus,  hke  an  evil 
*  genius,  croffeft  me  wherever  I  go  1' 
— He  knev/  that  if  he  did  not  inftantly 
avoid  St.  Fort,  he  would  tack  himfelf 
to  him,  and  follow  him  wherever  he 
went.  Pretending,  therefore,  not  to  fee 
him,  he  turned  quickly  into  another 
path,  and  by  croiTir.g  two  or  three 
different  meadows,  eafily  efcaped.  It 
v/as  not  doubtful,  but  that  St.  Fort 
^vou!d  call  on  lady  Clementina,  and 
6  that 
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that  (he  wciild  invite  him  to  her  houfe, 
as  he  Vv'as  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
known  to  every  body.  Behnour  there- 
fore in  idea  already  faw  him  eftablifhed 
in  their  fociety,  and  dreaded  him  as  a 
malicious  fpy  over  every  look,  every 
word  he  might  utter.  After  rambling^ 
about  for  fome  hours,  Btlmour  called 
at  lady  Clementina's  door,  and  at 
Emily's,  but  was  told  by  the  fervants, 
that  they  were  flill  in  their  roomsi  he 
therefore  gave  up  the  hope  of  feeing 
Emily  that  morning,  and  expe6Ved  the 
hour  of  dinner,  when  he  depended  on 
meeting  her  at  lady  Clementina's  with 
anxious  impatience. 

"When  Belmcur,  at  the  accuflomed 
hour,  arrived  at  his  coufin's,  fhe  ran 

forward. 
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forward,  the  mome.  r  hv  eJi-ered  the 
room,  with  evident  marks  of  difap- 
pointment    on     her     countenance.  — 

*  Would  you  believe  it,  Belmour,' 
fald  llie,  ^  Emi'y,'  (for  fo  Hie  familiarly 
called  Mrs.    Courteney)  '  has  fent  me 

*  an  excuA';»  and  will  not  aine  here  to- 
'  day?  — Mr.  Courteney/  fhe  fays,  '  is 
^  jud  arrived ;  and  chough  I  wrote  her 
,^  word,  that  i  begged  fhe  would  bring 

*  him,  (lie  will  not  come,  but  intreats 

*  of  me  to  exctife  her.— Indeed  but  I  do 

*  ;^o/  excufe  her !-  and  I  think  it  quite 
5  difagreeable  of  her. — I  am  fure,  if  I 
'  be   not  to  lee  her  as  ufual,  becaufe 

*  Mi.  Courteney  is  come,  I  Ihall  wilh 
'  him  hanged !  What  fort  of  man  is 
'  he  ?  does  any  body  here  know  him?* 
— At  the  inftant  dinner  was  announced, 

St. 
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St.  Fort  and  Barnveli>  whom  Belmour 
at  fiiTt  h.d  not  perceived,  caine  for- 
wardj  and  with  two  other  men  foU 
lowed  into  the  eatin2:-roorn. 


*o 


Poor  Belmour  felt  a  degree  of  vex- 
ation and  difappointnnent,  which  is  not 
eafily  to  be  exprefied,  and  which  the 
prefence  of  St.  Fort  redoubled,  as  he 
favv  the  neceflity  of  appearing  uncon- 
cerned.— They  were  fcarcely  feated, 
when  St.  Fort  leaning  backwards  in 
his  chair,  and  negligently  refting  his 
hand,  on  the  cabie,  faid,  turning  to 
Meiford,  whom  he  fat  by—'  Pray, how 
^  canne  this  beautiful  creature  to  marry 
*  that  damned  fllow,  Courteney  r* 
Meiford  v.as  preparing  to  anfwer  with 
a  look  that  plainly  faid,  I  neither  know 

nor 
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nor  care;  v/hen  Barnvelt,  interrupting 
hinn,  aflved  Sr.  Fort  whether  it  were  the 
fame  Courteney  they  were  at  fchool  with? 
" — '  I  conclude  fo/  replied  he. — *  Why 
'  furely  then,'  faid  Barr^velt,  ^  he  is  a 

*  very  gentlennan-like  man,  and  I  re- 

*  menaber  was  reckoned  an  excellent 

*  fchclar,  and  uncommonly  cleverwhen 
'  he  was  a  boy.—  I  have  fince  feen  him 
^  accidentally,  but  not  indeed  now  for 
^  fome  years,  nor  did  I  know  what  was 

*  become   of  him :   but  I  believe,  St. 

*  Fort,'  continued  he,  laughing,  '  that 
'  you  remember  the  old  flory  of  the 
'  mutton  pie,  v/hen  you  peached  out 
'  offpite  to  a  poor  boy,  who  had,  inno- 

*  cently  you  know,  gotten  you  a  whip- 

*  ping,  and  Courteney  took  his  part, 

*  and  fet  all  the  boys  againft  you,  and 

^  it 
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^  it  paiTed  by  a  regular  vote,  that  you 

*  lliould  be  fent  to  Coventry.' — '  Poh  ! 

*  poh  !*  faid  St,    Fort,  colouring,  '  I 

*  know  a  great  deal  of  Courteney,  and 

*  lived  a  great  deal  with  him,  when  he 

*  firft  came  to  London,  and  a  fine  life 

*  he   then  led  !— he   was  completely 

*  ruined— what  he  is^  I  know  not,  for 
'  I  have  never  k^n  or  heard  of  him 
^  fince  I   firft  went  abroad,  which  is 

*  now  many  years— but  he  has  all  the 

*  pride  commonly  attached  to  the  col- 
'  lateral  branch  of  a  great  family  i   the 

*  fupcrcilious  infolence  of  a  freethinker, 
^  which  I  know  he  is ;  and  an  infernal 

*  temper,   from  which,   however,   he 

*  fufrers  more  himfelf  than  he  makes 
^  others  fufFer;  as  no  one  ever  knew 
^  better  how   to   conceal   their  faults 

*  than 
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*  than  he  does,  which  he  has  certainly 

*  both   fufiicient  fenfe   and   comn>and 

*  over  himfelf  to  do  completely,  wien- 
^  ever  he  choofts  it,  cr  thinks  it  worth 

*  while  for  any  gratification  of  his 
'  own.*— Having  finifhed  this  fpcech, 
St.  Fort  took  a  pinch  of  fnvuTwith 
much  compofure,  and  began  his  din- 
ner. — Poor  Emily  1  faid  Eelmour  to 
himfelf,  is  fhe  then  united  to  fuch  a 
being  ? —  Yet  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
fomething  like  relief  dole  on  his  imagi- 
nation, on  the  reflection  that  Mr.Courte- 
ney  was  not  too  charming.  The  dinner 
over,  Barnvelt  proppfed  a  walk,  whichj 
as  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen  agreed  to, 

'Belmour,  who,  in  expiation  of  his  im- 
prudence of  the  night  before,  was  now 
become  all  caution,  did  not  refufe.-— 

Lady 
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Lady  Clementina  declai*edi  that  Jhe 
Ihould  go  to  Mrs.  Courteney,  and 
cirher  walk  or  fit  with  her,  2.%  jhe  chofe. 

*  And  I  think  you  are  all  very  fhabby/ 
faid  fhe,  *  for  not  coming  with  me,  at 

*  lead  to  her  door,   and  offering  to  do 

*  the  fame.*  —  Saying  this,  fhe  flew 
down  ftaii's — Eelmour  followed  her, 
prefenting  his  arm,  and  accompanied 
her  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Coiirteney's 
lodging,  then  bowing  gravely,  he  left 
her. — ^  What  is  the   matter  with  yon, 

*  the  Lord ^ knows!*  faid  fhe,  as  he 
walked  away,  *  but  1  can't  flay  to  in- 
^  quire,  and  fo  farewell  till  by  and  by, 

*  when    I    hope    I    fhall  find  you  in 

*  better  humour.* 

Belmour 
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Belrnour  felt  his  fplrits  fo  much  op- 
preflcd,  that  he  fought  not  to  f^^c 
Emily. — '  All  is  now  over/  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  *  and  I  remain  the  melancholy 

*  infulated  being  Fate  feems  to  have 

*  dellined  me   to  be— -a  few  fhoit 

*  clays  will  rob  me  even  of  the  fight  of 

*  all  my  foul  holds  dear  on  earth  1* 
With  thefe  melancholy  ideas,  Belmour 
had  retired  to  his  own  lodging  in  the 
evening. — On  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, having  received  a  meflage  from 
lady  Clementina,  he  obeyed  her  fum- 
mons  to  dinner. — When  he  arrived,  he 
found  the  com.pany  juft  fitting  down  to 
table,  which  confided  of  the  perfons 
named  on  the  preceding  day,  with  the 
addition  of  Emily,  and  a  m.an  he  had 
never  before  feen,  and  whom,  of  courfe, 

he 
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he  knew  could  be  no  other  than  Mr. 
Courteney.  His  figure  was  genteel^ 
his  face  plain,  his  eyes  fharp  and  pene- 
trating, but  a  fort  offcowl,  which  hung 
over  his  brow,  made  his  countenance 
lefs  agreeable,  than  it  would  naturally 
have  been. — The  place  by  Emily, 
which  Belmour  was  accuftomed  to 
occupy,  was  Hill  vacant.  —  Belmour 
hefitated,  when  a  look  from  Emily  in- 
flantly  decided  him,  and  he  feated  him- 
felf  by  her  fide.  — Yet  was  he  not 
flattered,  for  the  look,  though  with  an 
expreflion  of  much  gentlenefs,  merely 
faid,  *  And  why  not  fit  by  me  to-day, 
*  as  ufual  ?* 

The  company,  fome  from  one  caufe, 
and  fome  from  another,  had  remained 

uncommonly 
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uncommonly  filent  till  towards  the 
end  of  dinner,  when  a  difpute  on  Ger-, 
man  writers  arofe  between  St.  Fort 
(who  premifed,  that  he  was  no  Ger- 
man fcholar,  and  knew  little  more  of 
the  language,  than  to  afk  for  what  he 
wanted  at  an  inn,  or  fcold  the  poftil- 
lions  on  the  road)  and  Mr.  Courteney, 
who  till  that  inflant  had  not  uttered  a 
word.— The  former  inveighed  againft 
the  groflhefs  of  the  piflures,  and  exag- 
geration of  fentiment,  which  the  theatri- 
cal pieces,  in  particular,  he  faid,  prefented 
to  the  view. — '  But  they  reprefent  Na- 
ture,* faid  Courteney,  with  fome  warmth ; 
andthen,fmilingironically,^  Nature,' faid 
he,  *  indeed  may  be  too  grofs ,  and  as 
'  for  palTion,  with  which  they  certainly 
^  are  replete,  that  muft  appear  bom- 

'  baftic 
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*  baftic  to  mod  men  of  the  world.' — • 
Belmour,  who  had  hitherto  been  filently 
liflening  to  then*  converfation,  addref^ 
fing  himfeif  to  St.  Forr^  faid,  '  Surely, 
'  St.  Fort^  we  may  admire^  but  we 
^  fliould  be  cautious  in  condemning  from 
'  tranflations. — Paffionis,  indeed,  of  all 
^  languages,  and  may  therefore  beeafily 
^  tranflated  j   but  how  difficult  fairly  to 

*  render  the  delicacies  of  idiom,  which 
'  alone  can  exprefs  delicacy  of  feeling! 

*  Your  lordfl-iip,  1  fancy,  underftands 
^  German  ?'  fald  Mr.  Courteney,  bow- 
ing.— '  I  have  (ludied  it  a  good  deal,' 
replied  Belmour,  '  and  am,  I  confefs, 
'  a  great   admirer   of  the    force    and 

*  energy  of  the  language,  to  fay  nothing 

*  of  the  merit  of  writers,  which  even, 
^  when  viewed  through  the  medium 

<  of 
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*  of  indifferent  tranflations,  ftill  retain 

*  fufficient  force  to  be  read  with  in- 

*  terefl,  and  even  admiration,  in  fpite 
'  of  all  their  real,  or  fuppofed  faults.' 
St.  Fort,  with  a  look  ihat  exprefled 
you  are  two  to  one  againft  me,  and 
perfeflly  welcome  fo  to  be,  taking  out 
his  fnuff.box,  turned  to  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  and  began  talking  about 
the  opera  for  the  enfuing  feafon.  Mr. 
Courteney  continued  for  fome  time  in 
converfacion  with  Belmour,  on  the 
merit  of  the  German  writers,  with  evi- 
dent pleafure  at  finding  himfelf  fo  well 
underftood.  Dinner  was  no  fooner 
over,  than  coming  up  to  Emily,  he 
faid,  *  I  mud  beg  of  you  to  prefent 

*  me  to  lord  Belmour,   though  J  fear 

*  I  ihali  profit  little  by  his  acquaintance, 

*  as 
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^  as   we    are   going    hence   fo    foon, 

*  unlefs  you,  Emily,  can  prevail  \ipon 

*  his  lordfhip,  to  honour  us  with  a  vifit 

*  at  Dean  Abbey. — It  is  a  flrange  ro- 

*  mantic  old  place/  continued  he,  ad- 
drelTing  his  difcourfe  to  Belmour, 
'  which  in  that  ftyle  has  its  beauties, 

*  but  it  would  require  the  riches  of  a 

*  nabob,  to  do  all  that  is  wanted  there/ 
— '  Thofe  are  the  firfl  of  beauties  any 

*  place  can  Tiave  in  my  opinion,'  faid 
Belmour,  *  and  I  (hall  hope  to  exprefs 
'  my  admiration  of  Dean  Abbey,  long 

*  before  the  nabob's  improvements  take 
'  place.* — At  this  moment,  lady  Cle- 
mentina called  to  Emily,  whom  flie 
followed  into  the  drawing-room.  From 
that  time,  Belmour  and  Mr.  Courteney 
were  much  together  for  the  few  re- 

voL.  ir.  K  maining 
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malning  days  they  pafTed  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  Belmour  fliould  come  to  Dean 
Abbey  on  his  return  from  Wales, 
whither,  in  reality,  he  had  accidentally 
laid  he  was  going,  on  being  afked  one 
day,  fomewhat  fuddenly  by  St.  Fort, 
what  brought  him  to  Cheltenham,  and 
whither  he  was  going  afterward. — 
Belmour  had  no  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring particularly  of  Emily,  whether 
his  vifit  to  Dean  Abbey  would  be 
agreeable  to  herj  and  the  offer  made 
him  by  Mr.  Courteney  he  felt  an  in- 
dulgence, that  he  could  not  refift ;  it 
fecured  to  him,  he  thought,  the  liberty 
from  time  to  time  of  feeing  Emily,  a 
bleffing  of  which  he  had  lately  wholly 
defpaircd. — As  a  friend^   faid    he   to 

himfclf 
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^limfelf,  I  may  one  day  hope  to  intereft 
'her,  and  every  fentiment,  that  can 
offend,  fhall  be  carefully  fecreted 
within  the  laft  receffes  of  my  burning 
^eart. 

The  fociety  at  Chcltenkam  feparated 
with  real  regret  on  the  part  of  lady 
Clementina  and  Emily,  the  former  de- 
claring, that,  if  Mr.  Courteney  were  fo 
Jlupid,  as  not  to  come  to  town  in  the 
winter,  fhe  fhould  come  and  torment 
him  at  Dean  Abbey. — St,  Fort  made 
feveral  vain  attempts,  to  renew  his 
former  intimacy  with  Mr.  Courteney, 
who  openly  treated  him  with  the 
greateft  coldnefsj  and  Barnvelt,  in 
his  ufual  way  on  fuch  occafions,  tried 
to  attach  himfelf  to  all^  or  any  of 
K  2  the 
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the  party  j  which  in  the  prefent  in- 
fiance,  unfortunately  for  him,  fo  wholly 
failed  of  fuccefs,  that  he  could  not 
even  get  a  companion  to  bear  half 
the  expenfe  of  his  hackney-chaife  to 
town. 
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CHAP.    XlX, 

The  folitude  of  Bclmour's  tour  in 
Wales,  the  romantic  fcenes  which  had 
been  prefented  to  his  view  in  that 
country,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
leflen  the  force  of  the  imprefiions,  with 
which  he  Icfc  Cheltenham.— He  arrived 
at  Dean  Abbey  in  lefs  than  a  month 
from  the  time  when  he  parted  with 
Mr«  and  Mrs.  Courteney,  and  alighted 
with  a  beating  heart  at  the  gate,  by 
which  he  had  before  entered,  but  which 
was  now,  as  well  as  the  houfe  door, 
thrown  immediately  open  for  him.  Mr. 
Courteney  he  found  in  the  hall,  who 
K  3  came 
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came  forward  to  meet  him. — ^  This  is 

*  kind,  indeed/ faid  he,  and  after  fhaking 
hands  he  led  him  up  flairs. — *  Emily/ 
he  continued,  '  is  expeding  you,  I  am 

*  fure,  as  by  your  letter  we  counted 
'  upon  your  arrival  before  dinner,  for 

*  the  roads  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 

*  excellent/ 

Belmour  was  happy,  that  he  had 
little  more  to  do,  than  to  bow,  in  anfwer 
to  this  and  many  other  rivilines  ex- 
prelied  in  the  moft  cordial  and  polite 
terms  by  Mr.  Courteney,  as  they  af- 
cended  an  immenfe  old  ftaircafe,  tra- 
verfed  a  long  gallery,  and  feveral  other 
rooms,  till  at  lad  they  came  to  that,  in 
which  they  found  Emily. — She  ad- 
vanced tov/ards   them  with  a  look  fo 

exprefllve 
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cxpreflive  of  the  pleafure  fhe  had  in 
again  feeing  Belmour,  that  he  could 
not  doubt,  but  that  his  corning  was  at 
leafl:  not  confidered  by  her  as  an  of- 
fence.—Yet  that  look  was  fo  placid,  fo 
indicative,  as  he  thought,  of  a  naind 
compofed  and  ferene,  thax  it  infpired 
him  with  a  degree  of  fliame  for  the 
perturbation  of  his  own,  which  added 
to  the  embarrafTment  he  already  felt. 

*  I  know  not  how  I  have  ventured 

*  to  invite  you,'  faid  iVIr,  Courteney, 

*  to  this  ftrange  uncomfortable  place, 

*  where  we  live  almoft  like  hermits— 

*  for  neighbours  we  fee  none,  and  fo 

*  fmall    a   part   of    this  old  manfion 

*  has  yet  been  furnifhed  fince  I  came 
^  to  my   eilate,  that  I  have  very  few 

K4  *  rooms 
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*  rooms  to  accommodate  vifitorsi  and 
'  I  will  Gonfefs/  continued  he,  ad- 
vancing his  chin,  and  drawing  down 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  '  that  I  do 

*  not  feel  impatient  to  have  better,  at 

*  lead  more  apartments  to  difpofe  of.— 

*  I  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  know 

*  what  the  world  is/ — At  this  moment 
dinner  was  announced,  which  put  an 
end  to  Mr.  Courteney's  difcourfe* 

During  dinner,  as  Belmour  anxioufly 
watched  every  look  of  Emily's,  he 
plainly  perceived  thofe  traces  of  me- 
lancholy on  her  countenance,  which 
had  ftruck  him  from  the  firft  of 
their  acquaintance,  much  increafed. — 

*  Stranger  faid  he  to  himfelf — *  I 
^  know  not  how  to  wifh  her  happy 

'  with 
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*  with  another,  yet  cannot  bear  to  think 
f  fhe  fuftcrs !' 

The  reft  of  the  day  pafTed  in  con- 
verfation,  in  walking,  and  in  examining 
fhe  building,  which  had  been  immenfe, 
and  now,  the  greateft  part  being  in  ruins, 
prefented  on  the  outfide  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  pi^lurefque  obje6l  imaginable, 
to  the  eye  of  taile. — Such  was  Bel- 
mour's,  and  his  unfeigned  admiration 
and  praife  feemed  to  pleafe  Mr.  Cour- 
teney,  who  was  evidendy  vain  of  its  an- 
tiquity.— ^  Emily,*  faid  he,  *  finds  many 

*  fubjecSls  here  to  exercife  her  pencil, 

*  Vvhich  the  trim  walls  of  a  modern 

*  building   would    not    afford.  —  She 

*  Ihall  by  and  by  fhow  you  fome  of 

*  her  drawings.' — *  I  know,'  faid  Bel- 

K  c  mour. 
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mour,  looking  at  her  with  fome  earneft- 
nefs,  '  that  Mrs  Courteney  fucceeds 
'  not   lefs  in  her  drawings  of  build- 

*  ings,  than  in  landfcapes/ — Emily  co- 
loured, and  without  looking  at  him, 
fhortly  afterwards  changed  the  dif- 
courfe. — She  had  not  forgotten  what 
had  pafled  at  Cheltenham,  where  Bel- 
mour  had  hinted  at  the  fame  fubjed. 
— '  You  muft  now  come  to  my  garden/ 
faid  fhe,  leading  them  towards  the  very 
terrace  from  which  Belmour  had  Ctcn 
her  at  the  window — '  where  we  fhall 
'  find  a  feat,  for  1  am  really  fatigued, 

*  and  the  evening  is  fo  warm  and  fo 

*  deligj^tful,   that   I   think  it  will   be 

*  pleafanter  there  than  in  the  houfe.'— 

*  You  always  think  it  fkafanter  there, 

*  than    any    where    elfe,'    faid    Mr. 

Courteney, 
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Courteney,  fmillngi  ^  and  I  mud  con- 
^  fefs,  that  you  have  made  the  moft  of 

*  all  the  old  rofe-bufhes   and  honey- 

*  fuckles,  which  they  fay  were  planted 
^  by  my  great  grandmother.  She  lived, 

*  I  believe,  to  near  a  hundred,  and  for 
'  the  laft  fifty  years  of  her  life  neveronce 
\  ftirred  from  this  place.     Her  whole 

*  and  Ible  amufcment  and  occupation 

*  were  planting  flowers  on  the  fides  of 
'  that  terrace,  to  which,  latterly,  fhe 
'  ufed  regularly  every  day,  whatever 
'  the  weather,  to  be  carried,  when  from 

*  extreme  old  age  (he  could  no  longer 

*  walk.  And  there,'  continued  he, 
holding  out  his  arm  and  pointing  as 
they  advanced  on  the  terrace,  '  is  her 
'  arbour,  as  it  is  called,  though,  I  be- 

*  licve,  like  the  good  ihip  Argo,  it  re- 

K  6  *  tains 
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'  tains  the  honour  of  its  name^  long. 
'  fince  the  exiftence  of  any  rertiains  of 
'  its  componeut  parts.* — They  were 
by  this  time  come  to  a  bench,  near 
which  were  quantities  of  honeyfuckles 
of  imrnenfe  growth,  twining  over  a 
broken  piece  of  old  wall,  which  joined 
the  houfe. — Here  they  feated  them- 
felves,  and  the  calm  ftillnefs  and  warmth 
of  the  evening,  increafing  the  odour 
of  the  flowers,  rendered  the  fituation 
more  than  ufu ally  agreeable;  from  that 
fide  of  the  building  only,  indeed,  was 
there  any  fort  of  profped,  and  this 
profpedl  was  chiefly  over  the  tops  of 
trees  (the  terrace  being  raifed  above 
them),  and  thus  extended  to  the  view 
ofadiflant  country;  for,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pidurefquc  beauties,  nothing 
2  could 
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could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  fitua-^ 
tion  of  the  Abbey,  which  flood  detached 
from  any  town  or  village,  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  park,  ill  kept,  and  for  the 
moft  part  overgrown  with  thorn  trees 
and  furze.  A  long  dark  avenue  of  fyca- 
mores  led  to  the  principal  gate,  and,  ex- 
cept that  part  of  the  houfe  immediately 
above  the  terrace,  the  whole  building 
wasfurroundedby  lofty  trees  irregularly 
placed,  the  branches  of  which  in  fome 
places  hung  over  the  roof  The  infide 
of  the  houfe  entirely  correfponded  with 
the  outfide  j  and  of  the  habitable  apart- 
ments thofe,  that  were  furniflied,  con- 
tained the  remnants  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence— tattered  arras,  high-backed 
ebony  chairs,  heavy,  carved,  and  almoft 
immovable  tables,  covered  with  faded 

Perfian 
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PeiTian  carpets. — Family  portraits  were 
every  where  to  be  feen ;  fome  really 
curious,  others  deftined  to  cover  the 
white-waflied  walls  of  the  longpafTages^ 
which  communicated  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  many  of  them  half 
dropping  out  of  their  worm-eatea 
frames. 

Belmour  had  for  fome  time  remained 
filently  feated  by  Emily,  who  herfelf  ap- 
peared abforbed  in  thought,  when  Mr, 
Courteney  obferved,  that  the  dew  was 
falling  fafi:,  and  that  it  was  almofl  dark ;. 
and  propofed  returning  to  the  houfe. — 
'  And  we  will  lit,  my  dear  Emily,*  faid 
he,  ^  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  room  ;  for 

*  lord  Belmour  is,  I    find,  as  fond  of 

*  mufic  as  I  am  j  and  I  fhould  much 

'  wifh 
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»  wilh  him  to  hear  the  organ,  which 

*  you   have  had  placed  there.     It  is 

*  one/  continued  he,  turning  to  Bel- 
mour,  *  which  my  father  had  made  by 

*  that  famous  maker — I  forget  his 
'  name — but  it  is  on  the  inftrument.— 

*  My  father  was  a  great  mufician  — 
^  but  indeed  he  fcarcely  ever  lived  here, 

*  and  it  has,  for  ages  pad,  been  little 

*  ufed  till  now/  He  then  led  towards 
the  houfe — they  followed. — After  tra- 
verfing  the  great  gallery,  they  found  at 
the  end  of  it  a  door,  opening  into 
the  room  of  which  Mr.  Courteney  had 
fpoken,  and  which  Belmour  had  fcarcely 
entered, before  from  its  pofition  he  guef- 
fed  it  to  be  the  fame,  at  the  window  of 
which  he   had  feen   Emily,—*    This 

*  room,  I  fee,  looks  to  the  terrace,'  faid 

Belmour, 
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Belmoiir,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  *  It  does/  replied  Emily, 
with  a  look  rather  of  furprife  at  his 
eager  manner  in  making,  what  ap- 
peared in  itfelf  a  remark  of  fo  muGhr 
indifference. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  their  defire,  (he 
fat  down  to  the  organ. — The  inftru- 
ment  was  admirable  j  capable,  not- 
withflanding  its  force  and  fullnefs,  of 
being  reduced  by  certain  flops  to  the 
foftnefs  neceflary  to  accompany  her  di- 
vine voice.  Belmour  fat  enraptured> 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  filent  ad- 
miration, at  times  wholly  unmindful  of 
the  prefence  of  Mr.  Courteney. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  evening  he  vert- 

tured 
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tured^  not  without  a  heavy  figh,  to  allc 
for  foine  of  the  airs,  which  he  had  heard 
her  fing  at  Belmour  caftle.  She  irn- 
niediately  began,  and  fang  over  moft 
of  them,  without  having  recourfe  to  her 
mufic  book:  but  feemed  purpofely  to 
avoid  looking  towards  Behnoui^, 


•o 


Mr.  Courteney,  who  had  then  walked 
into  the  gallery,  returning  into  the 
room,  requefted  her  to  repeat  the  fong 
{he  had  juft  finiflied  as  he  entered— 
This  jfhedid^  finging  with  the  moft  pe- 
culiar foftnefs  and  expreflion — her  eyes 
too  then  involuntarily,  as  it  leemedy 
met  Belmour's  with  a  tender  exprefTioa 
of  melancholy,  which  penetrated  him 
to  the  heart* 

The 
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The  evening  over,  when  Belmour  re> 
tired  to  his  apartment,  all  that  he  had 
{sen  that  day,  with  the  addition  of  a 
thoufand  painful  refle6cicns,  crowded  on 
his  imagination. — He  fiU  loft  in  thought 
—his  arm  refting  on  a  table,  and  hls^ 
hand  clofely  prefied  before  his  eyes- 
then,  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  cafl 
chem  round  the  roora—it  was  large, 
and  rendered  fo  dark  by  its  furniture, 
that  the  two  candies,  placed  in  the  mafly 
filvercandJefticks,  which  flood  on  th« 
ebony  table  on  which  he  leant,  fcarcely 
extended  their  light  beyond  the  fpace 
inmnediaiely  furroundino;  them.  Bel- 
mour,  taking  up  one  of  the  candles, 
walked  flowly  round  the  room.  At 
one  end  was  a  bed  of  dark  green  vel- 
vet, with  a  broad  gold  fringe,  which  was 

m 
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ia  abfolute  tatters— the  tefter  nearly 
reached  the  ceiling,  and  the  head  was 
ornamented  with  the  family  arms,  em- 
broidered in  goldj.  filver,  and  coloured 
filks,  but  fo  tarnifhed  and  faded,  that 
little  but  the  defign  was  to  be  diftln- 
guillied.  The  hangings,,  which  were  ir^ 
tlie  old  (lyle  fome  way  from  the  wall, 
were  of  tapeftry,  but  fallen  into  decay^ 
The  chairs,  glafs  frames,  and  other  fur- 
niture, &c.  were  of  ebony,  and  the 
floor  from  age,  being  of  oak,  nearly  of 
the  fame  hue.  This  room,  indeed, 
which  was  plainly  the  flate-room,  per- 
fedlly  accorded  with  the.  remainder  of 
the  apartments.  *  Good  Heaven!'  ex- 
claimed Belmour,  throwing  himfelf  on 
a  chair,  *  and  is  Emily  deftined  to  pafs 
*  her  days  in  this  gloomy  manfion  I — 

'  OK 
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*  Oh  fate !   have  I  deferved  this  ? — du- 

*  ty, — afFedion  for  a  father,  have  un- 

*  done  me  i  — but    Coiirt^ney  is  per-* 

*  haps  beloved — if  fo,  'tis  well— may 
'  fhe  be  happy  ! — I  will  not  repine. — 

*  Yet,  why  does  fortune  mock  me,  by 
'  fhowering  down  fo  many  vain  gifts 

*  on  my  head,  while  Ihe  thus  robs  me 

*  of  the  only  blefTing,  v/hich>   in  my 

*  eftimation,   could  have  given  them 

*  value  ? — Emily  !  Emily  I  didil  thou 

*  but  know  how  thou  art  beloved  T— 
Thus  did  Belmour  continue  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
pafTion,  and  the  morning  began  to  dawn, 
before  he  had  thought  of  taking  any  reft. 
The  day-light,  which  appeared  through 
the  many  openings  and  crevices  of  the 
Ihutters,  remirvded  him  at  laft  of  the 

hour: 
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hour:  he  then  threw  himfelf  on  his 
bed,  where,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  his 
eyelids  were  clofed  by  an  interrupted 
ileep. 
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Belmour  awake  much  later  than  his 
accuftomed  time.  Bertram  was  already 
in  his  room,  but  judging,  from  his 
mafter's  looks,  that  he  was  not  difpofed 
to  fpcak,  he  prepared  what  was  necef- 
fary  in  filence,  not  without  much  cu- 
riofity  to  difcover  what  had  diflurbed, 
as  it  appeared  fomething  had,  his  maf- 
ter*s  reft,  and  why  he  had  not  undrefTed 
on  the  preceding  night.  Belmour, 
when  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
found  Emily  already  feated  at  the  break- 
faft  table.  Mr.  Courteney,  getting  up, 
faid,  ^  I  have  been  for  fome  time  ex- 

'  pefting 
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^  pedting  you,  knowing  your  lordlhip 

*  to  be  an  early  rifer  -,  but  I  fear  you 
«  have  not  fiept  w^lJ,  our  bedchambers 
'  are  but  uncomfortable."  '  I  have 
'  flept  perfcflly  well/  replied  Belmour, 
feating  himfelf  at  the  breakfaft  table.  'I 
^  had  gotten  fome  of  my  German  tranf- 

*  lations  ready/  continued  Mr.  Cour- 
teney,  ^  and,  I  confefs,  had  a  plan  of 
'  Ihowing  them  to  you  before  break- 

*  fad  for  your  cricicilm,  as  Emily, 
^  though  as  good  a   clafTic  fcholar  as 

*  Dr.  Stanmore  himfelf,  in  this  cannot 
«  afTift  m.-e ;  and  I  meant  for  that  pur- 
'  pofe  to  way-lay  you,  as  you  came  out 
^  of  your  room  ;  but  we  fhall,  I  truft, 

*  have  time  lufiicient.  You  will  not,  I 
^  hope,  think  of  leaving  us  foon  ?  I  have 
^  indeed  ventured  on  this  fuppofition, 

*  and 
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'  and  allied  Barnvelt  to  meet  you  here ; 
'  he  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 

*  a  good-natured  fellow  as  ever  lived, 

*  and  I  underftand  a  particular  friend 

*  of  your  lordfhip's.'  *  Not  particu- 
^  larlyfo/repKedBelmour.  *  Humph! 

*  I  thought  he  was/  faid  Mr.  Courte- 
ney.     *  But  I  certainly  do  not  require 

*  any  fociety  at  Dean  Abbey,'  conti- 
nued Belmour,  *but  that  I  have  already 
^  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to ; 

*  and  while  I  am  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
'^  fociety,  I  (hall  think  myfelf  fufficiently 
^  fortunate,'  Emily,  while  they  were 
fpeaking,  examined  Belmour's  wan, 
deje6led  cou^itenance,  with  a  look  of 
intereil,  but  joined  not  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

Break- 
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Breakfaft  over,  Belmour,  who  was 
examining  the  pidlures,  had  walked  into' 
the  gallery.  Mr.  Courtenay,  as  he 
left  the  room,  following  him  with  his 
eyes,  faid,-— *  I  really  pity  that  young 

*  man — with  every  advantage  nature  or 

*  fortune  can  give,  it  is  hard  to  fuffer, 
^  as  I  plainly  fee  he  does,  from  an  un- 

*  happy  palTion/ 

Emily  changed  colour — Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, ftill  looking  towards  the  door, 
continued,  ^  Barnvelt  told  me  the  whole 

*  ftory. — I  wonder,  when  the  lady  had 

*  been  detedled,  and  after  fo  long  a 
«  time,  that  he  has  not  conquered  his 
^  paflion— but  there  is,  after  all,  no 
<  accounting  for  thefe  things. — I  am 

*  not  apt,   as  I  believe  you  know,  to 

VOL,  II,  L  *  tak^ 
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«  take  fancks  to  people,  but  any  one 

*  fo  well  informed,  with  evidently  fuch 

*  fuperiour  talents,  and  fo  unafTuming 

*  as  lord  Belmour,  I  think  I  never  faw ; 

*  and  indeed  new  friends,'  continued 
he  with  a  iarcaftic  fmile,   '  are  often 

*  better  than  old  ones,  becaufe  we  truft 

*  them  lefs,  and  therefore  we  are  lefs 

*  likely  to  be  deceived,*  This  folilo- 
quy  was  interrupted  by  Belmour's  re- 
turning into  the  room.  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  then  propofed  riding,  to  which 
Emily  and  Belmour  aflented,  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  went  out  of  the  room,  faying 
he  would  order  the  horfes. 

They  remained  for  fomc  time  filent 
•—Emily  could  not  immediately  reco- 
ver from  the  agitation  of  mind  occa- 

fioned 
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fioned  by  v;!iat  Mr.  Courtenay  had  juft 
faid. — That  he  ihoyld  be  Co  much  de- 
ceived, far  from  giving  her  any  fa- 
tisfadion,  feemed  to  awaken  felf-re- 
proach  in  her  bread  >  a  fenfation  to 
which  (he  was  wholly  unufed. 

She  looked  towards  Belmour,  who 
feemed  as  if  expe^fting  that  (lie  Ihould 
fpeak  to  him,  then  towards  the  window, 
near  which  fhe  was  fitting,  and  then, 
CO  Bclmour's  infinite  difiippointment, 
got  up,  faying,  that  Ihe  fhould  go  and 
tie  up  fome  rofes,  which  fhc  faw  had 
fallen  from  the  wall.  After  a  deep 
figh,  Belmour  followed  in  filence.  He 
was  now  accuftomed  to  find  a  tempo- 
rary relief  even  from  the  violence  of 
his  paflion  in  the  charm  of  Emily's  con- 
L  2  verfaticn. 
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verfation,  which  he  at  that  moment 
felt  particularly  to  require.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  her  fuperiour  lenfeand  reafon, 
tempered  by  mildnefs  and  fenfibility, 
that  Belmour  fometimes,  while  he  liften^ 
ed  with  rapture  to  her  converfation, 
thought  that  he  could  be  content  only 
to  continue  thus  her  friend.  Vain  ima- 
gination, which  the  fubfequent  moment 
deftroyed  ! 

Belmour,  after  affi fling  in  tying  up 
the  rofes,  ventured  to  afk  Emily,  as  fhe 
Hill  neither  fpoke,  nor  looked  towards 
him,  whether  any  thing  had  diflurbed 
'  her. — *  Nothing  worth  mentioning,* 
faid  fhe. — *"  Nothing,  1  aflure  you. — I 
*  Ihall  be  better  after  my  ride. — I  fancy 
^  the  horfes  are  by  this  time  nearly  ready;* 

faying 
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faying  which,  fhe  walked  again  towards 
the  houfe  ;  and,  as  fhe  evidently  avoid- 
ed his  inquiries,  Belmour  dared  not 
further  infift.  The  day  palTed  much  as 
the  preceding  one  had  done,  ending,  as 
it  was  Emily's  cuflom,  with  her  favour- 
ite terrace,  where  fhe  conftantly  walked, 
or  fat  on  the  different  benches,  till  it 
was  time  to  retire  for  the  evening  tg 
the  houfe* 

Nearly  a  fortnight pafTed  without  any 
particular  incident,  except  the  arrival 
of  Barnvelt,  and,  as  it  feemed  by  no 
means  to  the  fausfadlion  of  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  of  St.  Fort  -,  who  Barnvelt 
wrote  word,  was  his  companion  on  a 
tour  he  was  making,  and  he  con^ 
eluded  he  might  bring  him.  After 
L.  3  reading 
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reading  the  letter  from  Barnvelt,  an 
nouncing  their  comings  Mr.  Courtenay 
threw  it  on  the  table  towards  Emily,, 
with  an  expreffion  of  ill -humour  and 
violence,  which  made  her  flar:—^  there," 
faid  he,   '  as  ufual !    one  can  never  aU 

*  low  one  fool  or  knave  to  come  within 

*  one's  doors,  but  he  is  followed  by  half 

*  a   dozen  more  I     But,  by  God  !    I 

*  fvfteml* 


Ihall  foon  again  adhere  to  my  own, 


It  was  the  firft  time  fince  Belmour^s 
acquaintance  with  him,  that  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay had  been  betrayed  into  any  fimi- 
lar  impetuofity,  although  Belmour  often 
thought,  that  St.  Fort  was  not  wholly 
miftaken  in  the  charafter  he  had  drawn 
of  him.     That  he   was  uncommonly 

fenfible 
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fenfible,  it  was  impofilble  not  to  per- 
ceive j  but  although  his  manner,  when 
he  cliofe  it,  was  even  captivating,  there 
ftill  lurked  a  dry  morofenefs  in  his  eye, 
which  Teemed  plainly  to  indicate,  what 
he  might  be^  if  offended  • 

To  Emily  he  always  fpoke  with 
kindncfs,  rerpe6l,andattendon,  and  cvi* 
dently  fhowed  for  her  the  greateft  ad- 
miration.—After  reading  the  letter, 
Emily  faid,  *  It  is  but  for  a  few  days/ 
'  True,  it  is  but^for  a  few  days,'  con- 
tinued he,  recollecting  himfelf,  and  ap- 
parently alhamed  of  the  warmth,  into 
which  he  had  been  led — he  then  en- 
deavoured to  lauo;h  off  what  he  had 
faid,  as  a  mere  jokej  which  Emily, 
though  by  far  too  clear- fighted  to  be 
L  4.  deceived. 
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deceived,  from  pruderxe  affefted  to  be- 
lieve. Belmour  was,  in  his  heart,  as 
nauch  provoked  at  this  intrufion  of  St. 
Fort's,  as  Mr.  Courtenay— he  dreaded 
both  his  penetration  and  his  malice, 
and  once  thought  a6tually  of  leaving 
Dean  Abbey  before  he  came  -,  but  not 
having  fufficient  refdlution,  he  per- 
fuaded  himfelf,  that  Mr.  Courtenay 
would  think  it  uncivil. 

It  was  now  fome  days  fince  the  ar-- 
rival  of  Barnvelt  and  St.  Fort,  during 
which  time  the  latter  had,  without  the 
lead  fuccefs,  exhaufted  the  fecret  and 
dangerous  poifon  of  his  fly  and  artful 
flattery,  in  the  hope  of  ingratiating 
himfelf  with  Emily  i  whofe  powerful 
charms  failed  oot  to  afFed  his  fenfes, 

though 
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though  none  could  reach  his  cold  un- 
feeling heart  5  when,  breakfaft  being 
juft  over,  a  fervant  happened  to  bring 
Mr.  Courtenay  a  letter  fron[i  fome  one 
of  the  neighbours^  which  required  an 
imme,diate  anfwer.  Mr.  Courtenay 
got  up,  and  after  fearching  about  with 
fome  impatience,  exclaimed — *  Where 

*  is  the  inkftand,  which  I  have  often  fo 

*  pofitively    ordered   fhould    be    lefc 

*  here  ?    if  one  do  not  ufe  a  thing  of 

*  this  fort  every  day  onefelf,  it  is  fure 

*  to  be  taken  away/ — '  I  did  not  take 

*  it,  your  honour/  faid  the  fervant, 
looking  frightened ;  ^  I  will  afk  Tho- 
'  mas/ — Thomas,  at  the  moment,  came 
into  the  room.™ 'His   honour  wants 

*  the    filver   inkftand.* — '  The    filver 

*  inkftand?   why  'tis  here  to  be  fure  T 

L  5  muttered 
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muttered  he  to  his  companions,  thea 
to  himfelf — '  but  it  is  not  here/ — then 
lifting  up  his  hand  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, ^  but  /  know  where  it  is — fure 

*  enough  it  is  behind  the  window  fhut- 

*  ter  in  the  great  hall,  and  has  been 

*  ever  fince  I  carried  it  down  to  my 

*  lord  there— the  day  as  his  lord  (hip 

*  came  here,,  before  my  miftrefs  went 

*  to  Cheltenham— I  will  fee  in  a  mo- 

*  ment,  and  fetch  it  up." — '  Thou  art 

*  diflradted,'  faid  Mr.  Courtenayto  the 
man  as  he  went  out.^ — '  What  can  the 
^  fellow  mean  ?'  continued  he,  looking 
full  at  Emily. — *  I  really  cannot  guefs,* 
faid  fhe,  with  a  look  of  the  utmoft 
aftonidiment.— '^  I  always  underftood, 

*  that  you  had  never  feen  this  place, 

*  till  I  had  th«  honour  of  fhowing  it 
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^  to  you  ?'  faid  Mr.  Courtenay,  turning 
to  Belmour — Belmour,  colouring  vio- 
lently, faidj  ^  I  never  did— that  is,  I  only 

*  called  in  my  way  to  Cheltenham,  to 

*  pay  my  refpedls  to  Mrs.  Courtenay,. 

*  when  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
^  find  her  at  home — and  I  remember 
^  taking  the  liberty  to  aik  for  pen  and' 

*  ink,  to  write  my  name  3  which  is,  I 
'  fiippofe,  what  the  fervant  means.' 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  appear  per- 
fe6lly  fatisfied  with  this  explanation,- 
but  made  no  remark.  The  fervant 
returned  with  the  inkftand^  and  fetting 
it  down  diredly  before  his  mafter, 
looked  at  Belmour;  ^  Your  lordfhip 
^  remembers,  I  am  Jartain^  that  your 

*  lordfhip  faid  you  wanted  to  write  a 

L-6  *  letters 
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*  letter;  and  then  when  I  brought  the 
'  pen  and  ink  into  the  great  hall,  where 
^  your  lordfhip  was  walking  about: 
'  your  lordfhip  faid  as  how  it  was  no 

*  matter,  und  that  you  would  not 
'  write—'  *  Enough,'  faid  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  peeviihly,  *  leave  the  inkfland,. 

*  and  get  about  your  bufinefs/ — St. 
Fort,  without  turning  his  head,  cad  a 
fignificant  glance  towards  Barnvelt,  who 
had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  table  before 
which  he  was  fitting,  and  did  not  choofe 
to  raife  them — a  general  filence  en- 
fued,  and,  when  Mr.  Courtenay  had 
finiflied  his  note,  the  company  difperfed,. 
As  they  were  ali  going  different  ways, 
Emily  came  up  to  Belmour,  and  in  a 
tone  of  half-reproach  afl^ed  him  v;hat 
could  be  the  reafon,  that  he  had  never 

>  -  mentioned 
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mentioned  to  her  his  having  been  at 
Dean  Abbey. — '  Alas  V  faid  he,  *  what 

*  has  long  been  the  reafon  of  any  thing 
'  I  have  done,  but  the  fear  of  difpleafing 
^  you  ?   (of  deceit  you  cannot  fufpe6l 

*  me)    and  now/  continued  he,  *  that 

*  poor  hope  deftrts  me !  you  are,  I  fee, 

*  offended. — ^  Indeed,  I  am  not  offend- 

*  ed^'  refumed  Hie,  *  but  I  mufl:  fpeak. 

*  ferioufly  to  you,  you  have  made  it 

*  neceflary^ — it  is  not  now  a  time — you 

*  are  expc6led — I  fhall  join  you-  all  by 

*  the  time  the  horfes  are  ready/  con-- 
tinued  fhe,  turning  to  go  towards  her 
own  apartm.ent. — Belmour,  who  had 
changed  colour  feveral  tlm^es  during  this 
Ihort  converfation,  unable  to  reply,  of- 
fered not  to  detain  her.  '  I  know  my 
^  fate/  &id  he  to  himfelf,  *  and  my  owa 

*  "impra- 
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*  imprudence  has  undone  me.'  Bel- 
mour  however  determined,  if  poflible, 
not  to  encourage  the  impertinent  fur- 
niifes  of  St,  Fort,  which  had  by  nor 
means  efcaped  his  obfervation ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  by  a  thoufand  vain  at 
tempts  at  eafe  and  unconcern,  endea  • 
voured  to  conceal  the  real  anguifh  of: 
his  mind.  The  day  following  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  Barnvelt 
and  St.  Fort,,  which  accordingly  took 
place.^ 

Belmour  had  talked  of  the  fame  pe- 
riod for  his  departure,:  but  (till  lingered 
on,  unable  to  refolve  on  leaving  Emily, 
although  every  thing  tended  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  neceflity  of  that  refo- 
lution.     Mr.  Courtcnay  had,  of  late,, 

but 
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But  {lightly  oppofed  his  going,  and  had 
treated  him  with  a  coldnefs  and  referve 
of  manner  which,  however  tempered 
by  perfedl  politenefs,  was  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  that  cordial  expreffion  of  fenti- 
men  ,  which  he  had  experienced  from 
him  on  their  firil  acquaintance, 

Emily  he  could  not  Gonfult— he  felt 
it  every  day  rtiore  impofilble  for  him,  to^ 
attempt  fpeaking  to   her  in  the  calm* 
language  of  friendlhip— III,  indeed,  was- 
the   habit  of  feeing  Emil7>  in  which^ 
Belmour  had  of  late  indulged,  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  apaffion,  which,  in  its 
infancy,  had  refilled  both  time  and  ab— 
fence,  to  the  fober  diflates  of  reafon 
and  prudence. — The  peculiar  elegance 
of  her  figure  charmed  in  every  adion^. 

whether 
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whether  (he  rode,  or  danced,  or  walked^v 
the  unafFedled  grace  of  her  beautiful  and 
airy  form  could  but  increafe  that  admi- 
ration, with  which  he  had  been  infpired 
from  the  firft  moment  he  faw  herj  while 
the  fuperiour  charms  of  her  converfa- 
tion,  enlivened  by  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  an  unalTum- 
ing  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  manner, 
fecured  the  affedlions  of  a  heart  like 
Belmour's,  capable  of  the  pureft  and 
moft  delicate  paflion.— -This  paflion  he 
now  no  longer  wifhed  to  conquer,  but 
rather  confidered  the  melancholy  void, 
which  he  mud  then  feel  in  his  breall, 
as  a  misfortune— for  too  deep  and  too 
feriouswas  the  nature  of  his  attachment, 
to  admit  either  of  change  or  fubftitutf . 
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Two  days  had  now  pafifed,  fince  Barn- 
vek  and  St  Fort  had  been  gone,  flill 
Belmour  remained,  and  could  not  deter- 
mine on  going- — Mr.  Courtenay  began, 
he  thought,  to  appear  lefs  referved  to 
him,  than  he  had  done  of  late  -,  and  he 
flattered  himfelf,  atfome  moments,. with 
the  hope  of  fixing  a  period  for  his  rec- 
tum.— At  others,  all  hope  faded  before 
his  imagination — '  Never,'  he  repeated 
to  himfelf,  *  fhall  I  fee  her  more — we 
*  now  part  for  ever.' — Imprefled  with 
this  idea,  he  had  not  fought  any  oppor- 
tunity of  particular  converfation  with 

Emily* 
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Emily,  feeling  convinced  from  what 
ihe  had  faid  to  him  on  the  day  which, 
preceded  St.  Fort's  departure,  and  from: 
other  exprefllons  whichy,  at  different 
times,  he  had  colleded  from  her,  that 
Ihe  meant  to  fpeak  to  him  on  the  fub* 
jedi:  of  his  leaving  Deaa  AUbey,. 

Occupied  with  thefe  painful  reflec- 
tions, Mr.  Conrtenay  having  taken  liis 
leave  after  brcakfafl:,  faying,,  that  he 
had  a  vifit  to  make  a  few  miles  off: 
Belmour  had,  for  fome  time,  been 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  terrace  al- 
ready mentioned,  which,  at  the  further 
end;  terminated  in  what  was  called  the 
labyrinth  walks,  formed  of  thick  yew 
hedges,  with  here  and  there  receffes,  in 
which  there  were  benches.     Belmour,, 

aimolt 
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atmoft  unknowing  which  way  he  went,, 
had  flrolled  beyond  the  terrace  into 
thefe  walks  i  when  fuddenly,  on  turn- 
ing his  head,  he  perceived  Emily  pen- 
fively  feated  on  one  of  the  benches.— 
His  firftimpulfe,  thinking  hirnfelfun- 
obfervcd,  was  to  retire  -,  when  finding 
that  he  was  feen  by  her,  he  advanced.— 

*  Were  you  avoiding  me  ?*  faid  fhe,. 

*  but  I  really  muft  fpeak  to  you.*— 
Here  fhe  paufed,  nnakinghima  fign  ta 
fit  down  by  her — Belmour  obeyed  in 
filencc,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground— then,  after  gently  raifing  them^ 
and  turning  towards  Emily,  he  flarted — 

*  You  are  not  well,'  faid  he,  *  what,  for 

*  Heaven's  fake,  is  the  matter !' — ^  I 
^  am  not  welly  indeed,'  fhe  replied  ^ — 

*  caf7 1  be  fo?  — Belmour/  continued: 

flie 
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fhe  in  a  folemn  tone — ^  *tis  in  vain  we 

*  attempt  longer  to  deceive  ourfelves — 

*  we  muJI  part/— It  was  the  firfl  time 
llie  had  ufed  this  familiar  appellationi 
and  to  be  thus  addrelTed  by  Emily,  for 
an  inftant  channed,  as  it  were,  his  every 
fenfe— he  then  turned  pale — *  Let  us/ 
faid  fhe,^  endeavouring  to  force  a  fmile, 

*  let  us  hope  one  day  again  to  meet, 

*  and  not  by  an  ill-timed  delay  preverst 

*  the  poffibLlity  of *  *  No,  no,'  faid 

Belmour,*  wemeetno  more  !  — I  fee  my 

*  fate,  and  fubmit!' — he  then -covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and. was  going- — 

*  Stay,  I  conjure  you!'  faid  Emily,  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  arm,  ^  you  do  not,  I  am 

*  fure,  wifh  to  make  me  more  wretched 
'  — let  mxe  ac  lead  fuffer  for  one  I  can 

*  approve,  and  reftrain  for  my  fake  this 

*  violence 
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*"  violence  of  pafTion,  which  would  dif- 

*  grace  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart.' 
The  fuppliant  exprefTion  of  her  coun- 
tenance as  fhe  fpoke  was  fo  touching, 
that  Belmour,  falling  at  her  feet,  beg- 
ged her  forgivenefs,  and  in  a  tone  of 
refignation  faid,  *  I  will  obey  thee— 
'  whither  (hall  I  go  V — *  ^hat  I  cannot 

*  dired,'  faid  fhe,  burfling  into  tears, 
•^  'tis  enough,  that  I  have  bid  you  leave 

*  me — I  do  not  wifh  to  deceive  you,* 
faid  fhe,  recovering  herfelf,  and  making 
him  a  fign  to  rife  and  again  fit  by  her,— 
^  the  attempt  indeed  would  be  vain !  or 

*  affect  an  indifference  for  you,  which 

*  my  h^art  cannot  feel — but — hear  mey 
continued  fhe,  feeing  that  he  was  going 
to  interrupt  her — ^  how  much  more 

*  does  not  this  avowal  increafe  the  ne- 

^  ceffty 
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*  ceiTiry  of  our  parting  I  we  muft  not, 

*  while  we  talk  virtue,  pracfifeViQQ-^ 

*  no,  my  friend/faidfhe,  gently  prefling 
his  hand,  *  you  would  not  have  Emily 

*  thus  degraded ;  thanks  to  that  be*  j 
^  nevolent  power,   who    has   hitherto 

*  proteded,   guarded,   and    fupported 

*  me,   I  have  never  known  guilt,  and 

*  now  its  weight  would  be  intolerable 

*  to  mc — fave  me,  therefore,  and  by 

*  your  ready  acquiefcence,    fpare  me 

*  the   neceflity   of  ftiil   more    painful 

*  exertion.  You  know,  too,  Mr.  Cour* 

*  tenay — his  opinion  of  me,  and  his 

*  confidence — can  I  hazard  lofing  this, 

*  and  becoming  a  prey  to  fufpicion  and 

*  miilruftl  — I  will  fay  more —  I  miif- 

*  take,  or  of  late  he  has  not  been  wholly 

*  free   from  fufpicion,   though  not  a 

o  *  hint 
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*  hint  has  yet  pafled  his  lips  on  the  fub- 

*  jedt.     He  is,  I  know,  confcious  of 

*  the  quicknefs  and  violence   of  his 

*  temper,  and  at  conftant  war  with  him- 

*  fclf,  to  curb  its  baneful  efFefls — but  I 

*  hearfome  one  coming— think  of  the 
•immediate  means  of  reparation — re- 

*  member  I  depend  on  you/  *  This  is 
^  not/  faid  Belmour,  ftarting  with 
agony,  *  a  laft  farewell* — *  It  is  not,' 
Emily  haftily  replied,  ^  to-morrow  or- 

*  der  your  chaifej  I  will  then  for  a 

*  moment  fee  you  firft — '   ^  You  pro- 

*  mife  / — ^  I  promife' — By  this  time 
thefootfteps  drew  near — Belmour  role, 
and  with  precipitation  turned  down  a 
clofe  walk,  which  fecreted  him  from  the 
view  of  the  perfon  he  heard  coming  ; 
but  walking  with  hurried  fleps,  un- 
mindful 
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mindful  of  which  way  he  went,  he  was 
fuddenly  met  by  Mr.  Caurtenay,  who 
ftared  at  him  in  a  way  plainly  to  indi-^ 
cate  his  furprife  at  the  difordered  looks 
of  poor  Belmour.  Mr.  Courtenay, 
however,  after  confide  ring  him  for  a 
few  feconds,  pafTed  on,  faying,  coldly/ 
iihat  it  was  a  fine  day. 

The  footfteps  which  had  been  heard 
were  thofe  of  a  fervant ;  who,  having 
delivered  his  meffage  to  Emily,  had 
retired ;  and  fhc,  when  Mr.  Courtenay 
came  up  to  her,  (thinking  herfelf  alone) 
was  fitting  with  her  handkerchief  clofely 
prefTed  to  her  eyes.  ^  You  feem  un- 
*  well,'  faid  he,  with  an  inward  and  agi- 
tated voice — Emily  flarted — '  I  did 
^'  not  fee  you/  faid  fhe,  fomewhat  in 

confufion. 
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confufion.  '  I  believe  It/  replied  he, 
dryly,  and  with  a  half-lneer  on  his 
countenance,  ^  but  I  deferred  nny  in- 
^  tended  vifit,  on  finding  fince,  by  a  let- 

*  ter  which  I  received,  that  I  am  to  ex- 

*  pe6l  a  perfon  here  on  particular  bufi- 

*  nefs,  either  to-day  or  to  morrow.'-— 
Then,  as  itfeemed  recolle^linghimfelf, 
he  inquired  about  her  hcahh  with  an 
exprefiion  of  intereft-^^  was  it  the 
head  ach?'  — She  faid  it  was,  and  that 
fhe  had  been,  in  addition,  opprefTed 
by  a  dreadful  lownefs  tlie  whole  day. 
Mr.  Courtenay  then  drew  nearer  td- 
her,  offering  her  his  arm  as  ih^  rcfe 
from  her  feat,  which  fne  accepted  ;  and 
finding  him  almoft  imperceptib^j  prefs 
her's  to  his  fide,  as  they  walked  :,n  to- 
gether, her  tears  flov/ed  fiifc,  drop|>ing 

VOL.  II.  M  on 
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on  her  hand,  he  raifed  it  to  his  mouth, 
affedlionately  kifTing  them  away  :  this 
was  too  much,  and  Emily  hurrying  on* 
towards  the  houfe  by  a  walk,  which 
led  immediately  to  one  of  the  doors  '5 
fhe  entreated  of  her  hufband  to  allow 
her  to  go  to  her  room,  faying,  that 
being  alone  would  bed  recover  her— 
that  llie  ihortly  Ihould  be  better. 

Bclmour,  who  determined  in  every  ' 
thing  to  obey  Emily,  and  to  avoid,  to 
the  utmoll  of  his  power,  all  chance  of 
wounding  her  future  peace  of  mind  by 
any  imprudence,  that  might  cfcapc  him  , 
from  the  pain  he  felt  at  this  cruel  part- 
ing, behaved  throughout  the  day, 
while  in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Courtenay, 
with   apparent  unconcern,   and  afked 

his 
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his  CGmmands  for  London,  whither,  he 
faid,  he  was  going,  with  compofure. 
Thepalenefsofhische-ek,  and  dejedion 
of  his  eyes,  might  indeed  plainly  have 
fhown,  that  fome  hidden  uneafinefs 
preyed  on  his  mind,  even  to  one  of  lefs 
penetration  than  Mr.  Courtenay;  but 
he  either  did  not,  or  aiFedled  not  to  ob- 
ferve  any  thing  particular  in  Belmour's 
looks,  or  manner;  keeping  however 
only  to  the  ftrlcr  rules  of  good  breeding 
in  his  regrets  at  liis  going,  and  hopes  tliat 
he  would  return. 

Belmour's  conduclon  this  trying  oc- 
cafion  was  not  led  on  Emily.  *  I  thank 

*  you/  faid  (lie,  at  a  moment  when  fhc 
was  not  ovcvlicard  by  Mr.  Courtenay ; 

*  this   u  kind  indeed ;   and  be  affured, 

>:f  -:  '  thaf 
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*  that  Jiich  marks  of  real  attachment 

*  will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  with 
*■  the  mod  grateful  fatisfadllon.'  Bel- 
mour  anfwered  only  by  a  figh.  The 
remainderof  the  daypafled  nearly  in  the 
i3fual  manner,  except  that  the  evening's 
mufic (Emily's ringing, accompanied  by 
the  organ)  was  fom.ewhat  prolonged  by 
Belmour's  having  feveral  times  en- 
treated to  have  fomeof  the  airs  repeat- 
ed, finifhing  by  that  he  had  firft  heard 
her  fing,  when  unfeen  himfeif,  at 
BelmiOur  Cadle;  this  was  almioft  too 
much  for  poor  Emily,  v/ho,  however, 
v/idi  the  mod  pathetic  exprcffion,  got 
through  it,  and  fupper  having  been  for 
fome  time  before  announced,  the  even- 


ing clofed. 
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On  the  morning  following,  Bel- 
nhour's  chaife  was  ordered  to  be  ready 
immediately  after  breakfad,  and  he 
thought  only  of  the  lad  farewell  he  \yas 
fhortly  to  take  of  Emily.  Breakfaft 
over,  and  nothing  apparently  prevent^ 
ing  Belmour's  going,  Emily  grew 
thoughtful,  revolving  in  her  mind  how 
(he  fhould  accomplifh  her  promife, 
when  fhe  was  relieved  from  her  em- 
barraflrnent,  by  a  fervant  whifpering  ta 
Mr.  Courtenay,  that  a  perfon  was  come 
from  town,v/ho  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  him 
immediately.  '  Show  him  into  my 
'  room,*  faid  Mr.  Courtenay,  with  a 
lookof  fome  agitation.  Belmour  imme- 
diately, on  a  hint  which  Emily  gave  him, 
held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
faying,  he  begged  not  to  detain  him, 
M  3  that 
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that  his  chaife  aiuft  be  ready,  and  that^ 
with  a  thoufand  thanks  for  all  his  kind- 
ncfsy  he  took  his  leave.  Mr.  Cour- 
te.nay,  after  a  moment's  hefitation,  (hook 
h^nds  with  him,  thenlefc  the  room, fay- 
ing,  that  he  ftili  hoped  to  return  before 
he  went,  and  again  wifh  him  a  good 
journey,  but  that  he  muft  inftantly  fpeak 
to  the  perfon  who  v/as  in  his  room,  as 
he  knew  that  he  was  preflfcd  for  time. 

Emily  immediately  rofe  from  the  table, 
before  which  fhe  was  ficting — '  I  have, 

*  you  fee,  performed  my  promife,'  faid 
fhe,  cafting  a  look  of  pity  on  Belmour  j 

*  and  now  let  our  farewell  be  brief/ — 
her  voice  faltered — *  Again  I  thank 
you,'  continued  fhe,  holding  out  her 
trembling  hand  to  him, '  for  this  touch- 

'  ing 
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*  ing  mark  of  your  affedlion,  I   now 

*  have  at  leaft  one  hearc-fek  confolation 

*  in  the  remembrance  of  your  faultlefs^ 

*  charafter.' — Beunour  gently  prefied 
her  hand  to  his  clay-cold  lips,  but  fpoke 
not. — '  Farewell/  fhe  mournfully  re- 
peated, as  he  flood  motionlefs  before 
her—*  farewell/  —  then  waving  her 
hand,  Ihe  left  the  room. 

Belmour  for  a  time  remained  fixed 
to  the  fame  fpot  where  he  had  (lood— 
then  fearing  Mr.  Courtenay  might  re- 
turn, and  fenfible  that  he  ought  by  all 
means  to  avoid  being  feen  by  him  in 
the  flate  of  agony  and  diforder,  in  which 
he  felt  himfelf,  left  the  room,  hurried 
down  flairs,  and  after  cafling  a  lall 
M  4  melan- 
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nielanclioly  look  towards  the  Abbey, 
threw   himitlf  into  his   chaife,   which  . 
flood  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  flopped 
not  till  he  came  to  London. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

Arrived  in  town,  as  he  alighted  at 
his  door,  Belmour  was  by  chance  met 
by  do6lor  Seward,  who,  begging  par- 
don for  his  intrufion,  followed  him  into 
his  houfe. — ^  You  muft  excufe  me,  my 
'  dear  lord,'  faid  he,  ^  but  I  cannot  re- 

*  fill  this  opportunity  of  juft  inquiring 

*  after  you,  it  is  fuch  an  age  fince  I  have 

*  feen  you,  and,'  taking  his  hand,  ^  you 

*  will,  I  am  fure,  forgive  me/ — Bel- 
mour,-  as  he  looked  at  him,  felt  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  the  firil  he  had  flied 
fince  he  left  Emily. — Do6lor  Seward 
had  been  the  favourite  and  confidential 

^  M  5  phyfician 
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phyrician  of  his  father,  was  the  per- 
fon  fent  for  from  London  to  at- 
tend him  during  his  lail  illnefs,  and 
had  again  returned  to  Belmour  Caftle 
juft  before  his  death,  fince  which 
period,  Belmour  and  he  now  met  for 
thQ  firfl  time. — '  You  are  kind,'  faid 
Belmour,  returning  his  falute  to  him, 

*  1  am  very  well,  I  thank  you.*  *  I 
'  fear  other  wife,'  replied  dodor  Sew- 
ard, looking  fleadfaftly  at  him,  and  ftill 
holding  his  hand. — *  Come,  come,  mj 

*  deareft  lord,  you  fhall  not  thus  efcape 
'  from  an  old  friend,  but  fit  down,  I 
'  intreat  it  of  you,  in  this  parlour.'— 
Belmour  allowed  himfelf  to  be  led  into 
the  parlour,  where  he  w^as  fcarccly 
feated,  but  he  fell  back  fenfelefs  in  his 
chain— Dodor  Seward  calling  (or  the 

immediate 
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immediate  afliiiance  of  his  fervants,  faw 
him  carried  to  his  bed. — Here  he  re- 
mained in  an  almoft  hopelefs  ftate  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  a  raging  fever,  ac- 
companied by  dehrium,  having  mani- 
fefted  itfelf  immediately  after  he  was 
put  to  bed,  and  but  too  well  juftified 
the  phyfician's  apprehenfions. — Do6lor 
Seward  giving  up  almoft  all  other  at- 
tendance, fcarcely  quitted  Belmour's 
room,  or  even  his  bed-fide,  during  this 
long  period  of  imminent  danger,  for 
fuch  it  was ;  judging  it  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  that  every  turn  of  the  diforder 
fliould  be  watched  v/ith  the  mod  minute 
exadnefs  and  feeling,  and  that  if  otiiers 
furpafled  him  in  fldll,  none  could  rival 
him  in  his  fincere  and  anxious  wiflies 
M  .6  fot 
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for  the  welfare  of  his  patient,  fo  that 
he  took  the  whole  refponfibility  on 
himfdf. 

On  the  flrft  return  of  reafcn  and 
recolledlon,  Belmour  exprefled  much 
uneafinefs  at  what  he  might  in  his  de- 
lirium have  uttered. — He.  feared^  for 
the  fake  of  Emily,  leafc  the  fecret  of  his 
heart  fiiould  have  been  revealed!— 
'  Reft  fccure,  my  dear  lord/  faid  do6lor 
Seward,  'immediately  comprehending 
his  meaning,  '  I  have  rnyfelf  con- 
'  fiantly  attended  you,  and  you  have 
^  not,  on  my  honour,  uttered  a  fingle 

*  exDreffion,   that  even   an  indifferent 

*  perfon  might  not  have  heard. — You 
^  frequently,    it   is  true,  in  your  de- 

*  liriiim,   called  on  fome  beloved  ob- 

I  'jea. 
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'  je6t,  whom  you  even  at  times  thought 

*  prefent,  but  named  her  not.'  '  I 
'  thank  you/  faid  Belmourj  raifing  his 
languid  eyes  towards  his  friend,  '  this 

*  was  indeed  kind,  and  fince  you  have 
^  watched  me,  I  care  not  what  I  may 

*  have  iliid.* — The  do6lor  then  fearing 
greater  exertion  might,  in  his  weak 
ftate,  fatigue  him>  forbade  any  further 
converfation. 

The  next  morning,  perceiving  him 
confiderably  refrelhed  by  the  reft, 
which,  during  the  foregoing  night,  he 
had  been  able  to  take,  the  dodlor 
ventured  to  give  him  feveral  letters, 
which  had  been  brought  at  different 
times  for  him  during  his  illnefs. — On 
receiving  the  letters,  he  eagerly  feized 

on 
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on  one  of  them,  which  with  uplifted 
eyes  he  prelTed  to  his  lips. — *  This  is 
*  indeed  a  balml'  faid  he — he  then 
made  a  fign  to  the  do6lor,  that  he 
wifhed  to  be  alone,  who  immediately 
retired.— Belmour  was  no  fooner  alone, 
than  with  trembling  hands  he  opened 
the  letter,  which  it  will  be  eafily  guefTed 
was  from  Emily — It  had  been  written 
and  fent  to  his  houfe  a  few  days  after 
his  leaving  Dean  Abbey.— -The  words 
of  Emily  were  kind,  tender,  and  im- 
prciTive. —  She  intreated  of  him  to  take 
care  of  himfelf— to  remember  her  as 
Jhe  dejerved — but  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
horted him,  not  to  attempt  writing  to 
her,  or  feeing  her,  as  he  valued  her 
future  quiet  and  peace  of  mind. — This, 
flie  faid,  was  the  lafl  time  he  v/as  to 

exped 
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cxped   to  hear   from  her. — ^  An  in- 

*  different  letter  I  would  not/  added 
ike,   *  receive   from    Belmour,   and   a 

*  clandeftine  correfpondence,  fuch  as 
'  ours  mult  become,  never  can  be  car- 

*  ried  on  with  innocence.' — She  then, 
after  fome  details  relative  to  Eelmour 
and  herfeir,  ended  by  faying,  'if we 
^  cannot  be  happy,  let  us,  my  friend, 

*  dejerve  to  be    fo,   and  truft  to  that 

*  Divine    Power,   who,   never  wholly 

*  abandoning  innocence  and  virtue^ 
^  will  reftore  peace  to  our  bofoms.' 

Belmour,  with  a  look  of  refignation, 
after  repeatedly  kiffing  the  letter,  put 
it  into  his  bofom. — *  I  could,'  faid  he^ 
fighing,  *  have  wifhed  once  to  have  - 

*  thanked   my  Emily  for  this  unex- 

*  pe6led 
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*  pedcd  favour ;  but  Ihe  will  have  iC 

*  otherwife,  and  the  future  care  of  my 

*  life  fhall  be^  fince  I  cannot  cbntribute 

*  to  her  happinefs,  at  leaft  not  to  dif- 

*  turb  that  peace  of  mind,  which  fhe  Co 
^  juftly  values.* 
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CHAP.    xxni. 

Belmour's  recovery  was  flow;  an 
extreme  languor  fucceeded  the  violence 
of  his  diforder,  which  ililidid  not  leave 
the  phyfician  without  ferious  appre^ 
henfions  for  hinn,  though  not  fuch  as 
threatened  immediate  danger  to  his 
life. — On  doclor  Seward's  propofing 
to  him,  to  remove  to  the  country  for 
change  of  air,  Bclmour  communicated 
to  his  friendly  phyfician  his  intention 
of  going  abroad,  the  moment  his 
flrength  would  allow  him  to  undertake 
a  journey. — This  the  do.clor  highly 
a^jprovcd,  faying,  that  a  few  months  of 

the 
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the  approaching  winter  fpent  in  Jt 
better  climate,  would  be  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  to  his  health ;  *  and  then/  con- 
tinued he,  '  in  the  fpring  you  may  vifit 

*  your  own  beautiful  caftle,  for  I  know 

*  not  a  more  falubrious  air,   and  as  to 

*  the  place  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me 
^  a  perfedl  terreftrial  paradife! — How 

*  my  good  old  lord  ufed  to  enjoy  it  I— 

*  Vv^ell,  he  furely  deferved  bleflings  by 

*  his  own  enjoyment  of  them,  and  by 
'  his  defire  to  difpenfe    them   to  all 

*  around  him.     I  have  heard  him  cal- 

*  led  proud— and  proud  he  was ;  but 

*  his  pride  led  him  always  to  fupport, 

*  with  real  honour,  the  high  ftation  in 

*  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  treat  all 
'  thofe  fubordinate  to  him  with  bene- 
'  volence. — Had  all  our  noblemen/^^ci^ 

*  pride^ 
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*  pride,  the  world  would  go  better  than 

*  it  does  with  us ! — But  as  I  was  fay- 
'  ing,   my    lord,   the   winter   months 

*  abroad,  and  die  fpring  and  fummer 
^  at  Belmour  Caftle — and  I  will  anfwer 
^  for  your  health — but  you   mull  not 

*  travel  alone** 

Belmour  Ihook  his  head. — '  Indeed^ 
'  but  I  mud  travel  alone/  faid  he, '  I  ana 

*  unfit  for  fociety,  and  ihall  belong  fo.' 
Seeing  that  the  do6lor  was  going  to 
argue  the  peint  with  him,  he  flopped 
him,   faying,    ^  let  us  not,   my  good 

*  friend,    difpute  on   that  fubjed. — I 

*  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions, 

*  but  I  ant  determined,  and  for  reafons 
'  I  wifh  not  to  explain,  I  mufl  aifo  in- 
^  treat  your  fecrecyv— Owing  to  your 

^  attentive 
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?  attentive  care,  having  judged  it  n^- 
'  cefiary,  I  have  fcen  no  creature,  nor, 
^  I  believe,   has  my  illnefs  been  niuch 

*  known  of,  or  even  my  being  in  town. 

*  I  mean   to  take  advantage    of   this 

*  circumftance,  and  fet  out  quietly  the 
^  very  firll  moment  I  am  able. — The 

*  procuring  letters  of  credit  from  my 

*  banker,  and  fome  other  neceiTary 
'  preparations^  I  (hall  intrufl  to  your 

*  friendly  care.* 

Doflor  Seward  was  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  penetration  -y  from  the  determined 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  Belmour 
had  fpoken,  and  other  circumflances 
which  he  had  obferved,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  attendance  on  him,  he 
judged  it  by  no  means  advifeable,  to 

attempt 
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attempt  any  further  oppoficlon  to  his 
intentions — Change  of  climate  he  had 
himfelf  intended  to  propofe,  and  as  to 
the  mode,  although  he  had  regretted 
Belmour's  expreflions  on  the  fubje<5l,  as 
he  thought  they  proceeded  from  fome 
temporary  impulfe,  he  paid  lefs  at- 
tention to  them,  and  confidered  only 
what  to  him  appeared  mofl  necef- 
fary  far  the  immediate  benefit  of  his 
health. 

Belmour,  aware  of  his  fituation,  no 
longer  attem.pted  to  combat  feelings  he 
could  no  longer  wifh  to  conquer,  but 
endeavoured  only  to  exert  the  powers 
of  his  m/ind,  to  oppofe  the  more  bane- 
ful effcdls  of  clefpondency.— He  f-lt  an 

indif- 
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indifference,  and  even  difgufl  for  every 
thing,  that  had  not  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  objedl  of  his  paffion;  and 
confidered  total  change  of  fcene,  and 
variety  of  obje6ts,as  the  only  means,  by 
which  he  might,  in  time,  at  leaft,  hope 
to  acquire  that  compofure  of  mind, 
which  belongs  even  to  the  unhappy, 
when  not  labouring  under  the  preflure 
of  felf-reproach. — *  The  hope  of  being 

*  of  ufe  to  my  country  has  hitherto^ 

*  from  circumftances,  been  denied  me,* 
faid  he  to  himfelf,  *  nor  could  I  now 
^  attend  to  politics,  were  I  united  with 
^  tiie  charadlers  I  mod  admire! — Bel- 

*  mour  Caftie,  the  delight  of  my  early 

*  youth,  is  become   infupportable  to 

*  me! — too  ftrongly  is  my  mind  now 

^  imp  re  fled 
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'  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  all  it  might 

*  have  been  to  me! — What  then  re- 
^  mains?  or  whither  ihall  I  go  ? — Oh ! 
^  Harcourt!'  he  mournfully  ex- 
claimed, *  my   much   valued   friend, 

*  hadft  thou  been  fpared  to  me,  I 
'  might  now  have  flown   for  refuge 

*  from  myfelf  to  thy  proteding  bofom, 
'  and  have  followed  in  the  path  of 
'  glory,  where  thy  bravery  v^'ould  have 

*  led,  or  fallen  honourably  by  thy 
'  fide/ 

From  lady  Caroline  Belmour  fel- 
dom  heard ;  her  letters,  when  ihe  wrote, 
were  (hort,  and  defcribed  her  as  much 
engaged  and  pleafed  in  the  fociety  of  a 
large  party  of  Englifh,  which  had  me: 
at  Rome.— »To  this  fort  of   fociety, 

Belmour 
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Belmour  found  hlm.fdf  fb  perfectly  un- 
equal,  that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  Tor 
t"he  prefent  of  joining  his  fifler. — Of 
her  health  fhe  herfelf  always  gave  a 
tetter  account,  than  was  entirely  con- 
firmed by  her  pKyfician,  who,  though 
he  allowed  all  immediate  danger  to 
have  been  removed  by  change  of 
climate,  ftill  confidered  her  as  in  a  very 
precarious  flate. 

Belmour,  who  tenderly  loved  his 
fifter,  fhed  many  tears  over  the  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  her  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure 3  in  which  he  told  her,  that, 
for  reafons  which  hereafter,  when  they 
fhould,  as  he  hoped,  one  day  meet,  he 
would  intruft  to  her,  he  v/as  now  bid- 
ding farewell  to  England;  and  that  it 

was 
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was  his  intention  to  travel  into  Greece, 
a  part  of  the  world  he  had  always  nnuch 
willied  to  vifit. 

And  now  having  fettled  with  do<5lor 
Seward  about  the  very  few  corre- 
fpondents,  whofe  letters  he  would  have 
fent  after  him  to  fuch  places  as  he 
fnould  name,  and  other  bufinefs  of  the 
fame  fort,  two  months  after  his  leaving 
Dean  Abbey,  Belmour,  accompanied 
only  by  his  fervant  Bertram,  on  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  rely,  fet  out  with 
an  intention  of  immediately  crofTing 
France  to  Marfeilles,  and  thence 
continuing  his  journey  in  whatever 
way  opportunity  or  inclination  might 
fuggeft.  The  better  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  fociety  being   forced  upon 

VOL.  II.  N  him, 
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him,  he  determined  to  conceal  his  name, 
and  to  take  one  lefs  fubje6l  to  remark 
—in  fhort,  to  forget  if  pofTible  himfelf, 
and  remember  only  the  dear  obje6l  of 
his  pafTion. 

It  was  not  now  with  him  as  when  he 
had  quitted  England  after  his  father's 
death,  his  mind  occupied  by  that  recent 
and  melancholy  event,  and  by  the  ill- 
nefs  of  his  filler,  v;ho,  in  her  then  help- 
lefs  Hate,  from  him,  as  her  fole  pro- 
tedlor,  feemed  to  claim  every  care, 
thought,and  attention. — -The  uncertain- 
ty too  and  doubt,  under  which  he  had 
remained  with  refpedl  to  Emily,  made  it 
then  feem  to  him  folly  and  inexcufable 
weaknefs,  not  to  endeavour  to  combat 
the  paflion,  which  her  appearance  had 

excited 
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excited  in  his  bread  during  their  fhorC 
acquaintance  at  Belmour  caftlc. 

Subfequent  events  had  now  afforded 
him  more  thanfufficientreafon,  tojuftlfy 
thefentiments,  with  which  fhe  had  from 
the  firft  infpired  him ;  and  admiration 
of  her  chara6ler  was  fuperadded  to  that 
refpedl,  efleem,  and  confidence,  which 
can  alone  render  attachment  perma- 
nent.— He  knew,  too,  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her,  but  that  to  preferve 
that  intereft  fo  dear  to  him  in  her  heart, 
he  muft,  by  the  facrifice  on  earth  the 
mod  painful  to  himfelf,  continue  to  de- 
ferve  her  good  opinion,  and  by  a  me- 
lancholy and  probably  eternal  repa- 
ration, prevent  the  pofTibility  of  dif- 
turbing  her  peace  of  mind  by  his 
N  2  prerence.— 
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prefence. — Many  circum (lances  of  her 
hiftory  to  the  period  of  her  marriage 
he  had  heard  at  different  times  from 
hcrfelfj  in  the  courfe  of  that  intimacy,  in 
which  they  had  now  for  fome  time 
lived  together,  firft  at  Cheltenham,  and 
then  at  Dean  Abbey. — Her  blamelefs 
life,  indeed,  left  her  iitde  difficulty  in 
its  recital  i  for  the  early  habits  of  virtue 
and  reafon,  inRilled  into  a  mind  by 
nature  prone  to  every  good,  faved  her 
from  thofe  errours,  into  which  youth 
and  inexperience  are  too  often  led  by 
paflion,  by  thoughtlefsnefs,  or  by  diffi- 
pation,  and  which  fatally  tend  to  im- 
bitter  their  future  days.-— Emily'3  edu- 
cation had  begun,  it  may  be  faid,  al- 
mofl:  with  her  birth,  and  in  the  fchool 
of  adverfity;  for  when,  afcer^the  death  of 

her 
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her  unfortunate  parents,  fhe  remained 
under  the  care  and  protefclon  of  doilor 
Stanmore,  the  playful  hours  of  infancy 
were fcarcely over,  before  (he  becarheof 
neceffity  acquainted  with  the  cruelty  pf 
her  own  fituation  ;  a  fituation,  which  it 
required  that  flrength  of  chara6i:er, 
with  which  fhe  was  endowed  by  nature, 
aided  by  the  found  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy,  fet  before  her  by  her  kind 
monitor,  to  fupport  with  compofure 
and  refignation. 

By  birth  entitled  to  affluence,  and  all 
the  enjoyment  fortune  can  beftow,  flie 
found  herfelf  an  outcail  from  her 
family,  owing  even  her  fubfiftence  to 
the  benevolence  of  one  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  her. — Dr.  Stanmore's  affcdion 
N  3  and 
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arA  tendernefs,  indeed,  fupplled,  as 
far  as  it  was  pofTible,  the  want  of 
parents:  yet  ftiil,  as  her  heart  expanded, 
Emily  could  not  but  feel  the  privation 
of  thofe  natural  ties,  which  endear  life 
to  us— and  often  did  fne  envy  the  help- 
lefs  infant  of  the  poor  beggar  at  her 
door,  when  fhe  faw  it's  little  arms  en- 
circhng  the  neck  of  it's  mother,  and 
prefTed  tenderly  to  her  bofom. — The 
melancholy  fate  too  of  her  parents 
rendered  them  doubly  interefling  to 
her — fhe  wifhed  fhe  had  but  even  Cccn 
her  father  -,  and  the  recolle6lion,  how- 
ever faint,  of  her  mother,  fo  early  torn 
from  her,  was  treafured  up  in  her  bo- 
fom wdth  inexprefiible  tendernefs. — 
Thefe  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart 
were    never    difcouraged    by    do6lor 

Stanmore, 
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Stanmore,  whofe  eyes  often  filled  with 
tears  at  the   men.lon  of  her  parents, 
and  often  would  he  look  with  rapture 
on  Emily,  when   he  faw.her  moft  af- 
fe6led  by  fenfations  fo  congenial  with 
his  own. — Well  calculated,  too,  were 
the  conftant  habits  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence, in  the  exercife  of  which  fhe 
was  admitted   to   affifl:  him,  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  parilhioners,  exprefled 
in  terms  litde  fhort  of  adoration,  to 
excite  and  encourage  every  genial  af^- 
fedtion   in    her   heart — and  the  hours 
dedicated    to  inftrudion    and  fcience, 
under  the  tuition  of  fuch  a  preceptor, 
were  foon  fought  after  and  attended  to 
by  Emily,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as 
the  gayeft  fcenes  of  amufement  and  dif- 
fipation  could  have  been.     Yet  dodlor 
N  4  Stanmore, 
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Stanmorcj  whofe  found  judgment  and 
fober  fenfe  guarded  him  againft  the 
enchantments  of  cnthufiafm^  into  which 
the  warmth  of  his  hearty  and  energy  of 
his  taile  and  genius,  might  naturally 
have  betrayed  him,  failed  not  to  fet 
before  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  pupil,  the 
duties,  the  occupations,  and  the  rational 
enjoyments  of  common  life  j  endea- 
vouring to  make  her  fenfible  on  what 
thefc  enjoyments' really  depended,  and 
to  dived  prejudice  and  pafTion  of  their 
borrowed  and  dangerous  ornaments. — 
The  2;rowino;  beauties  of  her  form,  the 
natural  elegance  of  her  m.anners,together 
with  her  fuperiourunderftanding,feemed 
well  to  entitle  her  to  the  hope  of  con- 
trading  feme  marriage,  that  might 
place  her  in  that  rank  of  life,  to  which 

by 
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by  birth  fhe  had  a  right— yet  this  was 
an  uncertainty;  and  the  total  want  of 
fortune,  the  cruel  negle6b,  and,  indeed, 
treachery  of  her  neareft  relations,  in- 
creafed  the  chances  againft  her.— Dr; 
Stanmore,  therefore,  nnade  it  the  great 
obje6l  of  his  education,  to  render  her 
mind  equal  to  any  fituation,  in  which 
llie  might  be  placed,  and  to  edablifh, 
upon  an  innmutable  bafis,  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  adlion,  that  love  of  truth,  and 
confidence  in  Heaven,  which  place 
their  poiTcflbr  in  fome  degree  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune. 

The  vicinity  of  the  village  where  he 

lived  afforded  little  fociety  but  the  oc- 

cafional  vifits  of  a  few  country  fquires, 

their  wives,   and    daughters  -,  and  the 

N  5  neighbour- 
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neighbouring  town,  being  neither  gay 
nor  opulent,  boafted  only  of  an  annual 
ball  and  a  monthly  card  afifembly  dur- 
ing the  winter  feafon,  which  were 
however  occafionally  attended  by  fotne 
confiderable  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

To  one  of  thefe  balls,  Emily,  at 
do6i:or  Stanmore's  defire,  who  was 
ever  anxious  to  promote  her  amufe- 
menr,  had  gone,  under  the  protedion 
of  a  Mrs.  Morton,  a  refpedable  lady 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  dodor  Stanmore's,  who 
had  folicited  to  accompany  her  thither. — 
Emily  was  then  fevcnteens  and  though 
fhe  had  only  had  a  few  occafional 
kflbns   of  dancing,  fhe   had   fo  well 

profited 
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profited  by  the  inftru6lions  of  her  maf- 
ter,  an  itinerant  Scotchman,  fo  perfeA 
was  her  ear,  and  fo  graceful  her  every 
motion,  that  as  her  light  fteps  moved, 
it  feemed  in  air,  the  admiration  fhe  ex- 
cited was  general;  a  murmur  of  ap- 
plaufe  ran  through  the  room  as  fhe 
went  down  the  dance,  and  from  the 
fpedtators  on  each  fide,  frequent  and 
more  audible  exprefTions  of  furprife 
and  approbation  could  not  fail  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  her.  The  dance 
ended,  fhe  perceived  a  lady,  whom  fhe 
had  before  obferved  fitting  negligently 
in  a  half-reclined  pofture,  liflening,  as 
it  feemed,  with  no  great  attention,  to 
the  difcourfe  of  two  or  three  men,  rife 
and  come  up  to  Mrs.  Morton,  who 
inftantly  advanced  to  meet  her. — 
N  6  Emily, 
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Emily,  who  was  going  to  her  chaperon, 
flopped  not  to  interrupt  thenn,  and  the 
more  particularly  as  fhe  faw  by  their 
looks,  that  their  converfation  was  about 
herfelf — *  Come  along,  m^y  dear,'  faid 
Mrs.  Morton,  making  Emily  a  fign  to 
advance,  '  Mrs.  Stainville  defires  me 
'  to  introduce  you  to  her,  an  office  I 

•  certainly  fliall  perform  with  peculiar 

*  pleafure,*  continued  fhe,  fimpering 
Vi'ith  an  air  of  fatisfaclion  at  the  idea  of 
the  eflential  fervice  flie  was  rendering 
her  young  protegee, — Emily  blulhed, 
fhe  felt  a  degree  of  timidity,  which  fhe 
bad  not  before  experienced. — The  ex- 
treme elegance  of  Mrs.  Stainville's 
drefs  and  appearance,  fo  fuperiour  ta 
any  thing  ihe  had  yet  fcen,  infpired 
her  not  only  wi:h  admii-ation,  but  with 
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a  fpecies  of  awe  \  fhe  wiflied  to  pleafe, 
but   felt  an    awkwardnefs,   which  fhc 
feared  muft  wholly  defeat  her  purpofe. 
Mrs.   Stainville  by  her  manner,  per- 
Tecflly  that  of  a  well-bred  woman  of  the 
world,  foon  relieved  Emily  from  her 
embarrafTment.  — She    inquired,  with 
an  expreflion  of  intereft,  after  doftor 
Stanmore  j  he  had,  fhe  faid,  once  done 
her  the  honour  to  be  her  gueft — but  it 
was  lon^  32:0 — fhe  feared  he  had  for- 
gotten  her — They  were  here  interrupted 
by  feveral  gentlemen,  who,  coming  up 
to  Mrs.  Stainville,   faid  that  a  cotillon 
was  to  be  formed,  that  there  were  two 
ladies   ready,    and    two     others    only 
wanting. —  Mrs.  Stainville,  with  a  neg- 
ligent air  of  half  refulal,  faid,  that  fhe 
had  given  up  dancing,  but  that  if  mifs 

Melville 
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Melville  would  be  one,  (he  could  not 
refufe. — Emily  blufhed,  and  felt  morti- 
fied at  being  obliged  to  confefs  her  in- 
ability>  never  having  even  feen  cotillons 
danced.—*  I  don't  quite  believe  you/ 
faid  Mrs.  Stainville,  '  but  if  you  do  not 

*  choofe  dancing,  I  Ihall  alfo refufe,  and 
^  we  will  go    into  the  tea-room  to- 

*  gether/ — ^  That  mufl  not  be,'  faid  a 
young  officer,  advancing  and  fcizing 
Mrs.  Stainville's  hand,  who  Juffered 
hcrfelf  to  be  led  away,  *  'tis  enough 
'  that  we  are  deprived  of  that  lady^ 
cafling   an  affeded  glance  at   Emily, 

*  youy  madam,  Ihall  not  efcape  us.*— 
A  fourth  lady  fhortly  having  joined 
them,  the  cotillon  was  began. — Mrs. 
Stainville,  little  more  than  '^joalked  the 
dance  over,  but  with  a  graceful  air  of 

eafe. 
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cafe,  which  left  the  byftanders  in  little 
doubt  of  her  talents  for  dancing,  were 
they  exerted. — She  then,  coming  up 
to  Emily,  complained  oi  extreme  fatigue^ 
and  intreated  of  her,  to  come  and  fit 
with  her  on  a  bench,  where  fhe  might 
lean. —  Mrs.  Stainville's  converfation 
was  lively,  intelligent,  and  agreeable, 
and  her  manner  even  fafcinating,  when 
ihe  wifhed  to  pleafe,  which  being  now 
the  cafe,  Emily  was  enchanted  with 
her. — Mrs.  Stainville  too,  in  addition 
to  thefe  advantages  of  manner,  was  not 
wanting  in  underilanding;  and  having 
acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  on  many  fubjeds,  and 
learned  the  precife  and  proper  terms 
of  praife,  difapprobation,  doubt,  and 
cnthufiaftic   admiration,    not  only  on 

works 
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works  of  art  and  literary  produ61:ions, 
but  even  on  philofophic  difquiruions, 
fhe  knew  fo  well  how  to  Introduce  her 
remarks,  and  keep  back  her  ignorance, 
when  it  exifted,  that  fhe  feldom  failed 
to  give  thofe,  with  v.'hom  fhe  con- 
verfed,  a  high  opinion  of  her  cha- 
rader  and  abilities. — It  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  if  Emily,  un- 
knots'ing  of  the  world,  was  pleafed 
and  flattered  by  the  marked  attention, 
which  fhe  fliowed  her,  particularly 
as  Mrs.  Morton  feemed  highly  to 
encourage  this  new  acquaintance. 
— -  Supper  being  announced,  Mrs* 
Stain ville -begged  to  be  allowed  being 
of  Mrs.  Morton's  party,  on  which 
many  mutual  compliments  having  pafT- 
ed  between  them,  they  proceeded  to- ^ 

gether 
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getlier  into  the  fupper-room,  followed 
by  a  train  of  nnen,  who  buftled  about 
Mrs,  Stainville*s  chair,  and  feemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  offers  of  fer- 
vice. 

The  fuppcr  over,  minuets  were  pro- 
pofed — Here  again,  poor  Emily  ^ex- 
perienced a  fecond  mortification —fhe 
had  never  been  taught  a  minuet ! — 
'  ImpofTible  !*  cried  Mrs.  Stainville, 
then  turning  to  the  next  perfon  near 
her,  ^  was  there  ever  a  figure  fo  formed 

*  for  a  minuet  V  faid  fhe,  throwing  her 
head  back,  and  llirugging  up  her 
fhoulders  — *  O  !  Mifs  has  time  before 

*  her  enough  to  learn  !'  faid  a  fat  frefh- 
looking  man,  with  a  droll  fly  coun- 
tenance,  who   ftood  near. — This  re- 
mark 
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mark  did  not  feem  to  be  particularly 
relifhed  by  Mrs.  Stainville,  although  fo 
encouraging  to  her  new  friend. — She  was 
herfelf,  not  without  confiderable  folicita- 
tion,  prevailed  on  to  dance  a  minuet, 
which  fhe  did  with  eafe  and  elegance, 

,but  declared,  when  fhe  had  finilhed,  that 
pfitively  that  was  the  lad  time  fhe  ever 
would  expje  herielf  before  fo  many 
people. —  Country  dances  then  again 
began,  and  Emily,  pleafed  with  the 
diftindion  fhown  her,  danced  with  ad- 

.  ditional  fpirit* — Mrs.  Stainville,  when 
fhe  faw  Emily  about  to  retire  from  the 
bail,  and  return  home  with  Mrs. 
Morton,  got  up  in  hafte  from  her 
feat,  and  coming  up  to  them,  re- 
newed the  many  obliging  things  flie 
had  faid   to  Emily,   adding,  that,  *  as 

'  fhe 
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*  ihe  had  her  permifiion/  flie  fhould 
no  longer  than  the  day  following,  delay 
waiting  upon  her  at  the  parfonage.— 
Emily  was  no  fooner  feated  in  the  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  Morton,  whofe  houfe 
was  about  half  a  mile  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  parfonage,  and  who  was  to  con- 
vey her  home,  than  fhe  inquired  of  her, 
who  Mrs.  Stainville  was. — ^  I  never 
'  faw  any  thing  fo  agreeable,'  faid 
Emily,  '  as  Ihe  appears  to  be  5  are  you, 

*  madam,  much  acquainted  with  her  ?' 
— ^  O  yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Morton,  with 
a  confcquential  tofs  of  the  head. — ^  I 
^  nfed  frequently  to  go  to  their  houfe, 
'  when  her  hufband  v/as  alive. — Mr, 

*  Stainville  often  invited  poor  Mr. 
^  Morton  and  me.  —  Mr,  Stainville 
^  kept  an  excellent  table — nobody  bet- 

*  tcr 
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*  ter  ferved — and  Mrs.  Stainville  is  in- 

*  deed  a  mod  elegant  woman — where 

*  fhe  now  lives  in  this  county,  is  only  a 

*  fmall  farm   left  to  her  by  her  late 

*  hufband— but  fhe  has  a   very  con- 

*  fiderable  jointure — the   family    feat, 

*  where  fhe  refided  with  her  hufband, 
.  '  is  a  matter  of  ten  miles  off,  and  they 

*  lived  there  winter  and  fummer  for 
'  many  years,  and  commonly  had  a 

*  houfe  full  of  company. — They  did 
'  not  vifit  much  about  themfelves,  but 

*  our  houfe,  when  ;poor    Mr.  Morton 
^  was  living,  was  not  a  mile  from  them 

*  — the  park  reached  quite  to  our  gar- 
^  den,  and  I  have  often  feen  her  out  of 

*  my  window,  drolling  about  with  a 
'  book  in  her  hand  — flie  is  vadly  fond 

*  of  reading,  and  all  thofe  fort  of  things. 

'  —Mr. 
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^  — Mr.  S tain ville  though,  I  fliould  tell 
'  you,  was  a  Roman  catholic,  but  it 

*  was  in  the  marriage  articles,  that  fhe 

*  was  never  to  be  difturbed  in  her  re- 

*  iigion,  and  fo  flie  is  a  proteftant.-^ 

*  Lord !   I  faw  her  when  firft  Ihe  was 

*  married,  and  a  fweet beautiful  creature 

*  indeed  llie  w^ji— nay  fhe  is  ftill  a  very 
^  fine  woman,  though,  to  be  fure,  not 

*  quite  fo  young.'—*  Her  appearance 

*  and  manner  are  uncommonly  pleafing,' 
faid  Emily,  *  and  to  me  fhe  does  not 

*  look   above     thirty  ?' — *  O  !     more 

*  than  that— more  than  that !'  faid  Mrs. 
Morton,  with  a  fignificant  nod,   *  but 

*  no  matter — what  fignilies  any  body's 

*  age,   as   I  always  fay,  why  how  one 

*  looks  is  every  thing — poor  dear  Mr. 

*  Morton  ufed  always  to   be  talking 

'  of 
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*  of  age— znd  I  remember  one  day  wc 

*  were  ftanding  together,  looking  out 

*  of  nny  window,  when  Mrs.  Stainville 

*  happened  to  walk  by  in  the  park, 

*  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  relation  of 
'  Mr.   Stainville's,   a  nabhyy  I   think, 

*  they,  called  him,  and  my  hufband  flew 

*  quite  into  a  ^^jf— "  to  fee  a  woman 
'  (faid  he)  that  pretends  to  fenfe, 
^  dawdling   about   with  a  boy  young 

*  enough  to  be  her  fon  !"    "  Lord,  my 

*  dear, !  where's  the  harm,"  faid  I, 
*^  why,  people  are  not  the  more  wicked 

*  forbeingyoung,furely!'* — «*YouVeall 

*  alike,"  faid  he,  fwearing  a  great  oath  ! 

*  for,  to  be  fure,  my  poor  dear  huf- 

*  band  was  a  little  apt  to  be  choleric  ! 

*  Weill  Heaven  reft  his  foul!   I  am 

*  fure,  I  regret  him  day  and  night.— 

I  '  I  Ihall 
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'  I  fhall  never  fee  his  like,  after  all  !— 

*  Well,  but  my  dear,*  continued  flie, 
after  paffing  her  handkerchief,  which 
Ihe  took  out  of  her  pocket  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  acrofs   her   eyes. — *  I  am  fure, 

*  that  do6Vor  Stanmore  will  be  quite 
'  pleafed,  that  I  have  brought  you  ac- 

*  quainted  with  Mrs.  Stainville,  for, 

*  as  I  was  faying,  fhe  is  a  mofi:  charm- 

*  ing  woman,  and  nobody  more  re- 
'  fpcdled. — For  the  latter  years  of  his 

*  life,  Mr.  Stainville  lived  more  alone, 

*  as  his  health  declined,  and  had  no 

*  company,  but  a  relation  or  fo,  flay- 
'  ing    with  him — but   Mrs.  Stainville 

*  never  left  him  !' 

After  a  few  more  anecdotes  in  the 
fame  ftyle  from  Mrs.  Morton,  and  re- 
marks 
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marks  equally  judicious y  the  ladies  found 
themfelves  at  the  door  of  the  parfon- 
age,  where,  after  many  expreffions  of 
thanks  from  Emily  to  h^r  companion 
for  any  trouble  fhe  might  have  given, 
they  parted, 

Emily  found  dodlor  Stanmorc 
quietly  fitting  over  a  Greek  tragedy 
in  his  little  library:  he  had,  as  it  was 
his  cuftom  on  fuch  occafions,  which  in- 
deed were  very  far  from  frequent,  fitten 
up  till  fhe  returned. — '  Are  you  not 
^  gone  to- bed,  yet?'  faid  Emily,  run- 
ning up  to  him,  and  embracing  him. — 
'  No,  my  chikV  replied   he,  ^  not  till 

*  I  have  fecn  you  fafely  returned — but 

*  come,'   continued  he,    fmiling,   *  fit 

*  down   by  me,   and  tell  mc  all  you 

*■  have 
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^  have  donCj  and  all  you  have  fcerij  ^:.: 

*  you  look  pleafed.*  — Emily  then  told 
her  little  hiftory  with  youthful  wanntb^ 
dweUing  with  peculiar  eagerncfs  on  her 
account  of  her  new  acquaintance. — 
^  I  am  glad  thou  haft  been  a'mufed/ 
f^d  do6lor  Stanmore,    *  young  people 

*  fhould  be  fo ;  and^  indeed,  could  I  pro- 

*  cure  thee  more  amufements  "than  thou 
'  haft,  I  would  moft  willingly  do  it— < 
'  for  it  is  an  invariable  maxim  with  me, 
'  that  to  give  what  is  ciWed  f be  world 

*  its  juft  value,  we  fhould  at  fome  time 

*  of  our  life  have  known  it ;  we  are 
**  then  lefs  likely  to  figh  after  its  imagi- 
'  nary  charms,  or  to  confider  its  follies 
^  in  too  ftrong  and   too  melancholy  a 

*  light. — Mrs.  Stainyiile  I  have  heard 

*  always  highly  fpoken  of  as  a  very  fu- 

voL.  ir.  o    ■  '  peri  our 
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*  periourwoman^andjindeedjremembcr 

*  (as  fhe  mentioned  to  you)   to  have 

*  feen  her  at  her  hufband's,  but  it  is 

*  long  ago  —  to   your  acquaintance 

*  with  fuch  a  wonnan  as  I  inriagine  Mrs. 

*  Stainville  to  be,  fhould  fhe  indeed 

*  wifh  to  improve  it,  I  can  fee  no  ob- 
'  jedtion.' — Emily's  countenance  ex- 
prefTed  the  delight  this  account  gave 
her. — '  Heaven  blefs  thee  !'  faid  do6lor 
Stanmore,  with  the  kindeft  expreflion 
of  tendernefs — '  I  love  to  fee  thee  look 

*  gay— thou  art  often  too  much  other- 

*  wife — but  it  is  late  j  good  night,  my 
'  child,   and   all  good    angels   guard 

*  thee  I' 
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CHAP.  xxir. 

Mrs.  Stalnville's  promifed  vlfic  at  the 
parfonage  was,  as  it  may  be  luppofed, 
impatiently  expeded  by  Emily. — She 
rofe  even  earlier  than  ufual  that  day, 
decorated  the  flower-pots,  which  fhe 
conilantly  placed  in  profufion  over 
every"  part  of  the  houfe,  with  peculiar 
attention  j  her  own  drefs,  too,  was  more 
carefully  attended  to  than  ufual,  al- 
though, in  this  refped,  little  trouble 
was  either  neceffary  or  pofTible  ;  for  the 
fimple  flyle  of  drefs,  which,  as  be- 
coming her  ficuation,  (he  had  adopted, 
while  it  fpared  both  time  and  expenfe, 
feem*ed  but  to  heighten  the  native 
beauty  and  dignity  of  her  figure.— At 
0  2  eleven. 
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eleven,  Emily  was  prepared  to  receive 
her  vifitor,  but  twelve^  ohe,  and 
evei  two  o'clcck,  their  ufual  hour  of 
dinner  at  the  parfonage^  caiTje,  but  no 
Mrs.  Stainville. — Thisj  as  it  feemed  to 
Emily,  accorded  fo  iil  v/ith  the  flattering 
expreffion  of  impatience  to  fee  h-er 
a,o-ain,  in  'Ahich  Mrs.  Stainville  had 
been  lavifii^  that  (he  thought  there  rnuil 
have  been  fome  miftake,  and  that  fome 
other  day  v;as  intended  for  her  vifit. — 

*  Fine  ladies/  faid  do(ftor  Stanmore, 
fmiling,  '  of  which  order  T  take  Mrs.- 
'  Stainville  to  be,  never  know  hours 

*  — ^fhe  will  come  by  and  by,  I  make 
^  no  doubt. — In  the  mean  timiC,  we 
'  might     as     well    have    our    dinner 

*  brought.' — The  maid  at  the  inftant 
was  actually^  unbidden^  bringing  in  the 
dinner;^  it  being  fo  much  pad  the  ufual 

hour. 
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hour,  when  a  carriage  was  heard  driving 
up  to  the  houfe  s  on  which,  fctting  down 
the  difh  fhe  had  in  her  hand  on  a  table 
in  the  pafTage,  fhe  flew  to  open  the 
door — Emiiy  was  there  almofl:  as  loon 
— Mrs.  Stainville,  immediately  per- 
ceiving her  own  blimder,  put  up  both 
her  hands  to  her  face. — *  I  am  alhamed 

*  of  myfclf/  faid  ilie,  ^  I  know  not 
^  how  I  could  come  fo  late— I  waited 

*  for  the  carriage — I  am  always  early 

*  — but  I  mud  infift  on  your  going  to 
^  dinner,  and  not  minding  me;-nay, 

*  if  you  would  allow  me  to  fit  down 
'  with  you,  I  can't  fiy  how  hungry  I 

*  am — this  is  the  only  hour  at  which 

*  one  ever  ought  to  dine.' — Doctor 
Stanmore  faying,  '  Jhe  certainly  iiiuft 

*  command,'  led  her  into  their  parlour 
to   a  plain  ntat    dinner.— From    his 

o  3  table 
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table  profufion  and  luxury  were  indeed 
equally  baniflied  -,  but  every  real  com- 
fort was  to  be  found  at  it,  which  mo- 
deration could  defire. 

Notwithftanding  her  hunger,  Mrs. 
Stainville  ate  little— but  fhe  knew  pre- 
-cifcly  the  excufcj  that  was  to  be  made 
for  her  want  of  appetite — threw  all  on 
the  delicacy  of  her  health— longed  to 
eat  more — then  the  comfort  of  the 
rooms  — the  frelhnefs  of  the  air!  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  flowers  ! — every  thing  was 
enchaiiting ! — in  fliort,  fhe  was  deter- 
mined to  be  pleafed,  and  to  fleaje  \ 
which  latter  determination  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  fupport,  when  fhe 
chofe  it,  and  while  fhe  chofe  it,  than 
herfelf.T- Formed  for  the  world,  Mrs. 
Stainville  was  all  that  the  world  re- 
quired 
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quired  a  woman  fhould  be,  to  excite 
both  admiration  and  inrerefl  —  Her 
underdanding  was  of  fufficient  depth 
for  the  world — her  fentiments  and  feel- 
ings, fuch  as  might  fympathize  with 
thofc  of  others,  without  making  too 
flrong,  or  too  lafting  an  impreflion  on 
her  own  mind,  ever  mjaterially  to  af- 
fcd  her  happinefs — her  figure  was  tall,, 
graceful,  and  well  proportioned,  and 
the  .natural  expreffion  of  her  counte- 
nance foft  and  pleafing,  with  fome- 
what  of  a  languid  call ;  which,  in  order 
to  render  ftill  more  interefling,  (he 
fometimes,  it  muil  be  confefTed,  height- 
ened to  a  degree  bordering  on  affec- 
tation. Her  education  had  been  rather 
ilrid  than  moral,  as  her  father,  a  pro- 
feffed  freethinker,  preached  the  doc- 
trine   of  plenary    indulgence   for    all 

tranf- 
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tranfgrefTions,  while  attention  to  ap- 
pearances was  properly  maintained, 
and  no  eftabliflied  form  violated  -,  which 
lall  he  confidered  as  merely  intended 
to  keep  fools  in  awe,  and  allow  wiler 
people  to  profit  by. 

Her  mother,  on  the  contrary,  meant 
to  be  a  warm  advocate  for  real  virtue, 
and  true  religion  :  but  as  fhe  always 
made  her  own  virtue,  and  her  own  re- 
ligion, •  the  (landard  and  ^yproto  type, 
from  which  no  pofTible  deviation  was 
to  be  admitted,  and  had  herfelf  a  very 
limited  underftanding,  it  happened,  un- 
fortunately, that  in  all  arguments,  dif- 
quifitions,  and  difputes  on  thefe  fubjeds 
with  her  hufband,  which  were  ex- 
tremely frequent,  Hie  was  conftantly 
defeated. -^He  confidered  her,   indeed, 

much 
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"luch  as  a  wig-maker  does  his  block, 
a  ibmething  on  which  he  might  difplay 
to  advantage  the  proofs  of  his  talents ; 
and  on  all  occafions,  whenhewiflied  to 
fhine,  and  fet  forth  his  favourite  tenets, 
he  would  purpofely  excite  the  poor 
good  foul  to  begin  the  unequal  connbary 
inv/hlch  fhe  was  certain  to  be  foiled, 
and  generally  left  the  room  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  while  he,  with.a  cold  farcaflic 
laugh,  ftrutted  about  triumphant.— 
Mrs.  Scainville  was  their  only  child, 
and  the  darling  of  her  father,  who 
fpared  neither  trouble  nor  expenfe  in 
her  education  ;  his  particular  care  and 
pride  being  to  render  her  juft  what  he 
thought  a  woman  fhould  be,  the  very 
reverfe  of  her  mother,  whom  he  had 
married   in  early  youth,  at  a  moment 

of 
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of  pafTion,  and  defpifed  ever  after  as  a 
fool, — Nothingjtherefore^ever  gave  him 
greater  fatlsfadion,    than   the   offer  of 
Mr.  Stalnville's  hand  for  his  daughter; 
who,    being  a   reman    cathohck,  and 
otherwife,  in  reahty,  an  unexceptionable 
match,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
plaguing  his  wife,  humbling  what  he 
called  her  abfurd  bigotry,  fhowing  his 
own  fuperiour  power,  and  indulging  in 
what  he  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his 
liberal  and    unprejudiced  opinions.— 
Mrs.  Stainville  had  profited,  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  by  the  education  fhe  had 
received,  and  through  life  conveniently 
fuited  the  dodrines  of  her  father  (to 
whom  Ihe  had  always  looked  up  with  a 
fpecies  of  veneration)  to  her  own  tafte 
and  purpofes^ 

The 
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The  dinner  being  over  at  doclor 
Stannnore^s,  Mrs.  Stainville  exprefled 
much  impatience  to  fee  the  garden ;  it 
looked,  fhe  faid,  '  fo  charming,    the 

*  Ihrubs   flourifhed  with  fuch  peculiar 

*  luxuriance  V — '  To  the  vicinity  of  the 
'  fea,'  faid  doctor  Stanmore,  *  and 
'  Emily's    care,    its  chief  merits   are 

*  owing — your  walk  will  not  fatigue 

*  you.*—  Saying  this,  they  all  then  pro- 
ceeded into  the  little  garden,  where, 
throwing  herfelf  neglige ndy  on  a  bench 
overfhadowed  by  the  thick  branches  of 
a  lime,  then  in  full  blofibm,  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville, having  requefted  of  Emily  and 
do(5lor  Stanmoreto  fit  by  her,defcanted, 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  eloquence,  on 
the  charms  of  quiet  and  retirement. — 
She  then  fdddenly  recolledled,  that  flic 
had  appointed  a  friend  of  her's  to  call 

upon 
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vpon'herthat  morning,  *  and  it  is  now 

*  above  an  hour  pad  the  time/  faid  fhe, 
taking  out  her  watch,  '  there  is  no  help 

*  for  thefe  diings — flie  will  wait,  and  I 

*  muft,  with  your  permifTion,'  turning  to 
Emily,  '  fettle  fome  time  for  my  feeing 

*  you  again.' — Emily  looked  towards 
do6lor  Stanmore,whofe  countenance  ex- 
prefiTed  only  figns  of  approbation. — Va- 
rious plans  were  then  alternately  flarted 
and  rejededby  Mrs.  Stainviile;  at  laft  it 
was  agreed,  that  fhe  lliould  conje  in  her 
carriage  the  fecond  day  follmying,  and 
take  Emily  horrje  with  her,  to  pafs  the, 
day. — Thus  began  an  intimacy,which,in 
m  confequences,  materially  influenced 
die  future  tenour  of  Emily's  life. 
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